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THE FORESHADOWING. 

VERA BLOUNT was eighteen 
years old. The day dawned, 
bright, clear, and sunny, a 
fair day on which a young girl was 
to come into her inheritance. She 
sat in the library of her guardian's 
London house and listened while 
he told her what her income would 
be and in what kind of property it 
was invested. Then he cleared his 
throat and hesitated a little. 

**And now, my dear Vera," he 
said at last, "I have a letter to 
give you which I received eight 
years ago, rather more than that, 
in fact, from your respected uncle 
who made you his heiress. I do 
not know its import but I can 
guess it or nearly so. It is cer- 
tainly a letter to be read and pon- 
dered over gravely and with much 
consideration. You had better 
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take it to your own room and read 
it with care." 

" Very well," said the girl, hold- 
ing out her hand for the packet. 
"I will give it all the care you 
could possibly wish." And then 
she went away holding it in a slen- 
der hand and with never a thought 
of the words which it contained, 
words which would crush her heart 
as in a vise. 

Now, ever since Vera Blount had 
lived in Mr. Wood's house, she had 
had a separate suite of rooms of her 
own, a boudoir, a bed-room and a 
dressing room opening one out of 
another. It was to her boudoir 
that she carried her uncle's letter, 
and she sat down by the open win- 
dow that she might read it in com- 
fort and quietness. Her birthday 
had so far been delightful to her ; 
she had received some lovely pres- 
ents, among them a diamond brace- 
let from her guardian. So with 
her girl's heart at peace with all 
the world, she broke the seal of the 
letter which had been awaiting her 
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SO long and began to read . . . 
aye, and read on ... on 
. . . on . . . with eyes that 
slowly opened wide with horror, 
with a heart that seemed to be 
turned to stone as she mastered 
the meaning of the faintly-written 
lines. 

She read the long and closely 
written letter to the end, then read 
it again and yet again ... no 
longer a fair and soft young girl 
standing just on the threshold of 
life, but a woman with a tragedy 
newly come into her fate. So she 
sat there, it seemed for hours, filled 
with an awful overpowering voice- 
less horror ; but, at last, her whit- 
ened lips began to move and a 
shuddering whisper stole out upon 
the sunny morn. " Oh^ my God^* 
it said. " What have I done . . . 
what have I done ? " 





THE STORY. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE COTTAGE, LANDRAQUES. 

MANY people thought that 
Landraques was the dull- 
est little place in all the 
world. To them no doubt it was 
so, but to Landraques people prop- 
er there was never a spot so like 
heaven as this little primitive sea- 
side town of theirs. 

True, it was small, at least it was 
not large, which is perhaps a some- 
what different thing. There was a 
fine old church, with a tall tower in 
a more or less bad state of repair, 
the prettiest God's Acre that could 
be, an ancient manor-house, dating 
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back — oh, well, we had better not 
start on that bit of history or you 
will never hear the story which I 
have to tell you, and, you see, I am 
conceited enough to think that you 
will prefer my story of the two. 
There was also a lord of the manor, 
a vicar, a doctor, several retired 
Service hien who found the living 
cheap and good, and who loved the 
wild coast line, a few ladies with pri- 
vate means, several limited shops 
and a row of alms-houses whose old 
men-occupants wore scarlet coats 
which made a pleasant spot of col- 
our against the green and grey of 
the tall cliffs, and whose old women 
wore cloaks to match them. There 
was nothing in the least sordid or 
vulgar about Landraques ; the gen- 
tlefolk were gentlefolk and the fish- 
erfolk were fisherfolk and neither 
ever tried to be anything else. It 
was not a place where everyone 
thought themselves better than 
everyone else, but where most peo- 
ple were contented with their sta- 
tions, and although it is true that 
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this kind of community does not 
help to make the world spin, yet it 
was a pleasant place in which to 
gently dream life away or in which 
to end one's days. 

The good people of Landraques 
were singularly conservative in all 
their doings. They went on living 
in the same stout stone houses, 
making shift as best they could if 
their families haf)pened to overflow 
and never thinking of moving to 
larger and more commodious prem- 
ises. In truth, there were no larger 
or more commodious premises for 
them to go to, so that it was as well 
that the tastes of the people were 
rather inclined to shape the back 
to the burden than the burden to 
the back. Nobody in Landraques 
ever dreamed of anything so mod- 
ern as building — unless, that is, 
they happened to be obliged to do 
so out of sheer necessity. Some- 
times, of course, old houses gave 
way and those who dwelt in them 
had to seek other domiciles, and as 
domiciles were but few, at such 
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times building became not a luxury 
but an imperative necessity. 

There was, however, one house 
in Landraques which was tenant- 
less. Some forty years before the 
time of which I am writing, a stran- 
ger had come to Landraques, had 
bought a piece of ground, and had 
built himself a cottage thereon. 
The ground was large enough to 
have a good sized' garden, an am- 
ple lawn, a strip of orchard, a 
south wall for fruit trees, a kitch- 
en garden, a large conservatory, 
and a small vinery, in short, all 
the things most to be desired in . 
what house agents call "a bijou 
residence." Of course there were 
stables too, just two stalls and 
a loose box, which alas, had been 
almost unused since the death of 
the owner of " The Cottage.'' 
For the builder of this charm- 
ing little place, after living there- 
in almost in solitude for nearly 
five and twenty years, that is to 
say with only the servants to keep 
him in mind that he lived \r\ touch 
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with the world at all, had quietly 
slipped out of this life, unmourned, 
unmissed, and to all intents and 
purposes, alone. 

The good people of Landraques 
had known but little of him. He 
had politely returned visits to such 
as had called upon him, but when 
asked to join in the simple festiv- 
ities which from time to time dis- 
turbed the even tenour of the little 
place, had from the first steadily 
refused to do so. Not rudely, oh, 
no, for there was nothing rude or 
brusque about Mr. Lennard, but 
firmly, simply and with dignity, 
saying to each and all that he 
never went anywhere, that he ac- 
cepted no invitations, but lived a 
quiet and retired life. He added 
to the Vicar that whenever he had 
need of his purse, he hoped he 
would let him know; and he en- 
closed a cheque for ten pounds 
that he should hold in hand for 
the present needs of the poorer 
members of the community. 

So Mr. Lennard settled down in 
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his own place, the place that he 
himself wished to fill, and Land- 
raques people concluded that it was 
no use worrying him any more. 
They wondered not a little, partic- 
ularly during the first years of his 
residence at the Cottage, why he 
wished to live as he did, what 
could have happened to make a 
man in the very prime of life retire 
to a lonely sea-coast village and 
live the life of a hermit? How- 
ever, as no one was on terms of 
sufficient intimacy with Mr. Len- 
nard to ask the question, it not un- 
naturally remained unanswered. 

Then, when he died, everybody 
expected that something or other 
would happen . . . but nothing 
did. True, two middle-aged highly 
respectable gentlemen came down 
from London and made all suitable 
arrangements for the burial of the 
mortal remains, all the silver and 
valuables were packed up and taken 
away, and a respectable caretaker 
was installed in charge of the house, 
in fact, the wife of the gardener. 
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who continued to keep the garden 
going ajid to look after the needs 
of the one fat pony, which enjoyed 
the comforts of the loose box as 
only a pony can do. 

Of these two gentlemen, the Vic- 
ar — not the same one who had 
first called on Mr. Lennarii, but a 
new-comer, so to speak, of but six 
or seven years' standing — ventured 
to ask quite delicately and not at 
all as if he, like all the rest of the 
community, were simply dying of 
curiosity, whether they might now 
expect to have a family at the Cot- 
tage ? 

** Perhaps you are thinking of 
spending a part of the year here 
yourself ? ** he suggested. 

" Oh, dear, no," was the reply. 
" Mr. Griffiths and myself do not 
inherit under Mr. Lennard's will— r- 
beyond a few trifles and a legacy 
a-piece, just for remembrance of 
the years we have known him. No, 
we are the executors, and, as we 
have always been, solicitors to the 
deceased, that is all." 
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" And the heir . . . ? " hinted 
the worthy parson. 

"The heiress," corrected Mr. 
Wood, " is a young lady not quite 
ten years old, who is not at all 
likely to be coming here for some 
years to come. Indeed, she is at 
school in France at this moment." 

" Then perhaps the Cottage will 
be let ? " suggested the Vicar. 

" Mr. Lennard has provided 
against that contingency — he es- 
pecially and plainly expresses his 
wish that it shall never be let but 
only be used by his heiress, and, 
failing her need or desire to use it, 
that it may always be kept up and 
ready for her occupation." 

It did not occur to the Vicar for 
several hours after the two lawyers 
had betaken themselves back 'to 
London again that he had not so 
much as heard the name of the lit- 
tle heiress of the Cottage, that he 
did not know whether Mr. Lennard 
had left the rest of his property in 
the same quarter ; in fact, the good 
Vic^r was quite troubled to think 
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how little use he had made of his 
very excellent chance of finding 
out the truth about many things 
which had been puzzling Land- 
raques for five and twenty years. 

But it was no use crying over 
spilt milk, to use a humble meta- 
phor — the two men of law had 
gone, and what was done could not 
be undone. It was bitter but un- 
avoidable now, and thinking and 
worrying would not mend matters. 
Nor did any further information 
seem to be forthcoming. The lady 
who had been visitor in the district 
where Mrs. Bowles, who was now 
in charge of the Cottage, had lived 
previous to the death of Mr. Len- 
nard, naturally continued her visits 
now that she had taken up her 
abode in the neat little lodge at the 
entrance gates. This lodge was so 
constructed that its entrance door 
was outside the gates, which were 
kept rigorously closed, so that not 
even the most jealous eye could 
get so much as a peep at the gar- 
dens within. And the high wall 
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which surrounded three sides of the 
entire estate, quite prevented such 
a privilege from any other stand- 
point. Only the birds and the occu- 
pants of a balloon could have peeped 
over it, and the birds were no use 
as mediums to the Landraques folk, 
and such a thing as a balloon had 
never yet been seen there. 

But the lady who lookdd after 
Mrs. Bowles's spiritual needs 
gained no information by visiting 
her at the Cottage lodge. Not a 
window overlooked the grounds, 
for a wall almost as high as the 
wall surrounding the estate shut 
out the entire view. 

" You are very quiet and shut in 
here, Mrs. Bowles," said Miss Pea- 
cock, with admirable carelessness. 

" Lor', Miss, it's that dull I feel 
like to knock my 'ead again the wall 
sometimes," returned Mrs. Bowles 
promptly. 

" Of course the wall makes it 
very dull," observed Miss Peacock 
blandly. 

" And having always been used to 
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living in the street and having no 
little uns — which was why me and 
Bowles was chose for the post — I 
really do feel, Miss, nine days out 
of ten, just fit for naught but to 
cry. But as Bowles says, when 
you've got a first-class place with 
rare and little to do, no one to 
order you about, and thirty shil- 
lings a week, to say nothing of 
what we can make of the garden 
produce, and a good *ouse to live 
in, it would be neither more nor 
less than flying in the face of Prov- 
idence even to find fault with it. 
Not but what I do sometimes when 
I feel lonely like. Eh, dear, what 
I should do if I hadn't yon little 
window overlooking the road, I 
really don't know." 

" But you can go into the 
grounds when you choose," sug- 
gested Miss Peacock. 

" Yes, that's so, Miss, but I can't 
ask a friend to do the same. I 
mustn't have a visitor, not were it 
ever so, and if I was to 'ave a baby, 
why, goodness only knows what 
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would happen then. However, 
there isn't much fear of that." 

'" Then you couldn't ask me to go 
and see the grounds ? " said Miss 
Peacock, carefully feeling her way. 

" Not if it was ever so," returned 
the loquacious Mrs. Bowles with 
emphasis, " not if it was ever so. I 
daredn't do it — it's as much as both 
of our places is worth." , 

" Oh, well, I don't particularly 
want to see them," said Miss Pea- 
cock, with a sour grapes kind of 
sniff. " Only it seems so queer 
when the house is empty . . . 
it is not as if the owner was here. 
Then, if he was a misanthrope like 
Mr. Lennard, it would be under- 
standable enough." 

Mrs. Bowles not having, as it 
happened, the very faintest idea of 
what a misanthrope was, let the 
word pass without direct notice or 
contradiction. But guessing that 
it was something none too compli- 
mentary to the late owner of the 
Cottage, she gave an indignant 
sniff and a toss of her tidy head. 
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" Well, as to that, Miss," she re- 
marked acidly, " I daresay Mr. 
Leonard had very good reasons for 
the way he lived and the directions 
he left, if we but knew it. I*ve no 
call to say a word again him 
he was good to us two 
and very free with his money, and 
if any of us servants ailed any- 
thing, he was always ready with 
his 'and in his pocket and the best 
of everything for you in a minute." 

And a few minutes later when 
Miss Peacock took her leave, Mrs. 
Bowles accompanied her to the 
door and bade her " Good-bye " 
with an air which had something 
of patronage about it. 

"It seems to me," she remarked 
to herself, as she watched the good 
lady go down the steep road, " that 
you are going back just about as 
wise as you came. I might have 
told you a bit more and given you 
just a peep at the 'ouse if you 
hadn't been so free in calling your 
betters names — and 'twas an ugly 
name too, but I can't remember 
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what it was. Aye, but I'll keep 
close, as close as ever the poor 
Master would have liked if he'd 
been here still, yes, that I will." 

Nor was Miss Peacock the only 
person in Uandraques who tried 
hard to get a glimpse into the for- 
bidden ground at the Cottage. 
For quite a considerable time after 
the death of Mr. Lennard, Land- 
raques folk of all degrees tried 
hard to overcome the scruples of 
Bowles and his wife, but with no 
better success ; for, as the sensible 
Bowles said to his wife that very 
evening after she had watched Miss 
Peacock go away in disappoint- 
ment down the steep road. . . . 

" Look you 'ere, my girl, our sat- 
isfying other folks' curiosity won't 
find us another good well-paid easy 
place after we've lost this one. 
We've got our orders, and all we've 
got to do is to carry them out. If 
any more of 'em comes spying 
round, just you refer *em to me'' 
With which dark threat Mr. Bowles 
settled himself down to the enjoy- 
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ment of his tea and refused to 
speak another word concerning 
Miss Peacock or anything that she 
had said. 

So year after year glided on and 
still the Bowleses remained in sole 
possession of the walled-in Cottage. 
No baby had come to disturb ex- 
isting arrangements, no young mis- 
tress came down to take over the 
pretty place — -at least, the good 
people of Landraques always spoke 
of it as a pretty place though none 
of them knew anything definite 
about it, any more than we defi- 
nitely know whether the Kingdom 
of, Heaven will be another and a 
better world than this, or whether 
it will be a large collection of gold- 
en benches on which we shall sit 
in exceedingly thin garments 
twanging forever on golden harps, 
which many of us have never 
learned to play on here below. 
However, some people always are 
pleased to think of Eternity thus, 
and so some people in Landraques 
were pleased to invariably speak of 
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the Cottage as a pretty place, left 
to rack and ruin. 

But time went on and no changes 
took place, as regarded the Cot- 
tage that is. In the village a few 
people died and one or two got 
married, babies came into the 
world and life went on as usual. 
But for fifteen years not a single 
Landraques soul excepting the 
Bowleses ever set foot inside the 
Cottage. Indeed, so rigorously 
was this rule adhered to that when 
any small repairs were done or the 
chimneys swept, a workman was 
wont to come over from a town 
ten miles away, fetched and carried 
to the station by Thomas Bowles 
in the little country cart, drawn by 
the pony which lived in such lux- 
ury in the big loose box. 

Then one morning the whole vil- 
lage was simply convulsed by hear- 
ing that Thomas Bowles had been 
seen driving a lady towards the Cot- 
tage, a young lady dressed in black, 
and with very fair hair. Then ap- 
peared a hired carriage, piled up 
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with luggage, and carrying two or 
three women, who looked like ser- 
vants of a very smart kind . . . 
and Landraques drew a long 
breath, for it felt that the time of 
mystery and seclusion was rapidly 
approaching an end. 

And then Landraques remem- 
bered with a pang that nobody 
knew the name of the present own- 
er of the Cottage, over which the 
whole population had been puz- 
zling itself for more than fifteen 
years. 





CHAPTER II. 

VERA BLOUNT. 

AS a matter of fact, Thomas 
Bowles had a week before 
received a letter sig<ied 
" Griffiths and Wood " instructing 
him to prepare the house for the 
coming of its mistress. Miss 
Blount, the letter said, would go 
down that day week and he was to 
meet her at the nearest station if 
the pony was still able to do such 
a journey. He was to see that an 
omnibus or a couple of carriages 
were in readiness to convey Miss 
Blount's three maids and the lug- 
gage to their destination. Fires 
were to be kept in all the rooms at 
the Cottage, and all plate and linen 
would come with the other lug- 
gage. 

"Now, my girl," said Thomas 
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Bowles to his wife, when he had 
fully mastered the contents of this 
epistle — yes, he still called her 
" my girl," though Mrs. Bowles 
had attained to proportions which 
might have justified him in calling 
her " my •tub," or something equally 
rotund — " you and me*ll just have 
to bustle, and do let us keep this 
'ere bit of news to ourselves. It'll 
be time enough for the young missis 
to make 'erself known to the neigh- 
bourhood when she chooses to do 
it. If she happens to be of the 
same mind as the master, she won't 
thank us for 'aving set the whole 
of Landraques on to her." 

"Lor, Bowles," returned the 
wife of his bosom, in astonished 
tones, " it's not very likely she'll 
take after the poor master . . . 
why, I did 'ear that one of the gen- 
tlemen what came down to the fu- 
neral told the parson that she were 
only ten year old." 

"We shall see for ourselves," 
was Bowles's sturdy reply. Bowles 
mside it an invariable rule of life 
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never to definitely commit himself, 
not even to his wife. In some re- 
spects it is a golden rule, but it is 
one which is exceedingly difficult 
to keep. Bowles, however, must 
be acknowledged to have kept it 
rigidly. 

And Mrs. Bowles, still mindful 
of Miss Peacock and the ugly name 
she had called the master, deter- 
mined to let not one single word 
pass her lips. Miss Peacock, grown 
from an unappreciated blessing in- 
to a lady of what is called cer- 
tain age, with glasses and a cap, 
chanced to call upon her during 
that week of preparation. As fate 
would have it she happened to no- 
tice as she climbed the steep as- 
cent to the gates that smoke was 
issuing from every chimney of the 
Cottage. And as luck would have 
it, Mrs. Bowles had just finished 
what she was pleased to describe 
as cleaning herself, so that she an- 
swered the door immediately and 
showed no signs of any unusual 
preparations being on foot, On 
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the contrary, she invited Miss Pea- 
cock into her neat little parlour 
and insisted on setting her best 
ginger-wine and a fresh-made cake 
before her, saying that she well knew 
what the hill was to climb, and that 
she was quite sure she could do 
with it. If it had been in a town, 
Mrs. Bowles would certainly have 
offeped her caller some tea and so 
Miss Peacock would have been 
spared the infliction of the ginger- 
wine, which she loathed ; as it was, 
she had no choice but to submit 
and to swallow the nauseous com- 
pound with as good a grace as she 
could muster. And if good Mrs. 
Bowles had only known it, that 
ginger-wine more than repaid all 
Miss Peacock's supposed insult to 
the memory of him whom they still 
called " the master.'* 

Accordingly, every preparation 
was made for the home-coming of 
the mistress and Mrs. Bowles her- 
self went over to Chesterton for 
the purpose of buying sucK things 
as her woman's mind told, her 
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would probably be wanted first. A 
goodly store of groceries, a salted 
tongue to be cooked that evening, 
extra bread, butter and such things, 
fish to be called for the following 
day when Bowles would be passing 
on his way to the station with the 
pony-trap, and, in short, everything 
that Jier mind suggested. And not 
a soul in Landraques suspected what 
was afoot, and good Mrs. Bowles 
was in great glee thereat. 

At the appointed time Thomas 
Bowles set off with the trap to 
meet his mistress at the station at 
Chesterton, at which she and her 
maids would arrive from London. 
Thomas Bowles saw at a glance 
that the young mistress was just 
as pleasant as ever the old master 
had been, otherwise there was no 
resemblance between them. Mr. 
Lennard had been dark and olive- 
skinned, with gray eyes set in 
frames of night. Miss Blount was 
as fair as the morning, blue-eyed 
and sunny-haired, with a skin like 

alabaster, But she had the same 
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charm of manner as her uncle, and 
she held out her hand to the hon- 
est-faced man as if she had known 
him all her life. " This is Thomas 
Bowles, of course," she said, speak- 
ing in a pleasant frank way which 
made Thomas Bowles's iron heart 
melt somehow — " I am very glad 
to see you." 

" Not so glad as me and my 
missis are to see you, my lady," re- 
turned Thomas promptly. " We've 
been 'oping you might- come for 
the last six or seven years." 

♦* I meant to come, Thomas," 
said Miss Blount, as they drove 
away through the bustling little 
street, "but I was not told much 
about the Cottage until I came of 
age, and since then I have trav- 
elled about a good deal and never 
seemed to have time for anything. 
Now, however, I feel that I ought 
to see my own house and there- 
fore I decided to come without 
further delay." 

" May I make so bold as to 'ope 
you're going to make it your 'ome. 
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my lady ? " said Thomas, as they 
turned a corner. 

Miss Blount's reply was rather 
startling. " Yes, I am afraid there 
is but little choice for me in that," 
she said, in a tone which suggest- 
ed a sigh. "But tell me, Thomas," 
she continued, with a total change 
of voice — " is the neighbourhood 
pretty ? Is the Cottage a pretty 
place ? Is this my own pony real- 
ly ? " ' 

" Why sure, my lady," replied 
Thomas, "everything is your own." 

" And this is the pony my uncle 
used to have? Oh, no, that can- 
not be. It must be fifteen years 
at least since my uncle died." 

" The pony we 'ad then, my 
lady," said Thomas, " was called 
* Starlight.* *Twas a gray, a nice 
little thing with a good 'eart of 'er 
own. The master thought a rare 
deal of *er, and after he was took, 
she lived eight years 'aving the 
best of everything as she'd always 
'ad. Then according to Mr. Grif- 
fitljis' orders, I bought this one 
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which was only a two-year old, and 
as you can see for yourself, my 
lady, he's not done amiss with us." 

" No, really. Then he is now 
nine years old. I thought horses 
and ponies did not live much lon- 
ger than that," said Miss Blount. 

" If Billy lives to be over twenty, 
I shan't be surprised, my lady," 
said Thomas. " With 'orse-flesh 
treatment makes a deal of differ- 
ence. And Billy's been well-treat- 
ed from the day he was foaled and 
I don't suppose he'll ever be treat- 
ed otherwise now." 

" Not by my wish," cried Miss 
Blount, flushing all over her fair 
face — " for I love all animals, 
Thomas. Indeed, I mean to have 
a regular menagerie before long. 
And is the Cottage a pretty 
place ? " 

" Very pretty, my lady," Thomas 
replied, "and all quite private-like." 

" Private ,. . . why, how do 
you mean ? " she asked. 

" Well, there's a high wall all 
round and great gates to the en- 
3 
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trance, so that not 'a soul can see 
into the grounds, not even them as 
is living in the lodge. In the mas- 
ter's time nobody was ever admit- 
ted inside the gates, and by his 
wishes not a single soul in Land- 
raques has ever set foot inside them 
since his death." 

" What, did my uncle have no 
friends here ? " 

" Not one. He was perfectly 
civil and polite-like when he met 
any of *em, but he kept 'isself very 
much to *isself and 'e mixed *isself 
up with nobody." And Thomas 
Bowles gave a hitch to the reins as 
if to keep oneself to oneself was the 
chiefest mark of a real thorough- 
bred gentleman. 

It was all Miss Blount could do 
to keep herself from laughing out- 
right ; however, she managed to 
restrain the feeling and asked a few 
more questions about the village 
and its inhabitants, and then they 
began to climb the steep road which 
led from the village proper to the 
Cottage, which was perched on the 
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topmost height of the already tow- 
ering cliffs. Thomas Bowles point- 
ed to it with his whip. " See, my 
lady, that is the Cottage," he said. 

Miss Blount looked eagerly in 
the direction to which he was point- 
ing. " Oh, it is shut in ! '* she cried. 

And then they came to the gates, 
which were of handsome iron-work 
and lined with wood. Good fat 
Mrs. Bowles came running out and 
then dived within, so as to set 
them hospitably open to admit the 
long-looked-for mistress, and stood 
there curtseying in a series of little 
dips as if she were a candle that was 
slowly accumulating extra coats of 
tallow. " How do you do ?'* called 
Miss Blount graciously, as the little 
cart sped past her. " And oh, 
Thomas, what a sweet place, what 
a lovely garden. To think this has 
been wasting such sweetness all 
these years while I have been too 
nervous to come and look at it ! " 

She jumped from the cart, and 
went to pat the pony's neck, then 
turned and walked along the ter- 
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race which ran under the principal 
windows, gazing on the charming 
scene and drinking in the heavy 
scents which rose from the many 
flowers which made ablaze of glory 
of the parterres. ^*It's a perfect 
paradise," she exclaimed. . . . 
" A place to live in ... a 
place to die in," she added in a 
lower tone. 

She turned abruptly away and 
walked into the house. Good Mrs. 
Bowles had followed them from the 
gates and was waiting to show the 
different rooms. "You will find 
everything just as the master left 
it, my lady," she said by way of be- 
ginning. " This was his favourite 
sitting-room and he often used to 
sit at this window and look out over 
the sea, being hidden from the road 
which comes up the other side. A 
dear gentleman, my lady. . . ." 

" You must not call me * my lady,' 
Mrs. Bowles," said Miss Blount 
gently, " it sounds pretentious. I 
am glad you think so much of my 
uncle, for it means that we shall be 
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very good friends. Yes, the view 
is lovely — lovely. I shall make this 
place my home. , , , I shall die 
here. It is a place to die in," 




CHAPTER III. 

MRS. CHESTER TAKES HER PLACE ! 

" "1 TOU might," said Mrs, Bowies 
y a while later to her liege 
X lord, " have knoclted me 
down with a feather. To see a 
young thing like 'er gazing over 
the sea and saying so sorrowful 
like 'I. shall die here. ... It 
is a place to die in,' it fair made 
the tears come into my eyes and a 
lump rise up in my throat. Why, 
she ought to be thinking what kind 
of a husband she is likely to have 
rather than what sort of an end 
she's going to make. It's not nat- 
ural, I'm sure it isn't." 

" Well, never you mind, my girt," 
said Bowles stolidly. " It's noth- 
ing to do with UB, and whether 
Miss Blount thinks fit to get mar- 
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ried or to stop single is nobody's 
business but her own. And the 
more we keep that in mind the 
better. Don't you get talking, my 
girl, don't you get talking." 

" I'm not one to talk in a gen- 
eral way, Bowles," said the wife 
with dignity. " There's not a 
woman in all Landraques that can 
keep herself to herself and her 
opinions likewise better nor Susan 
Bowles. But Susan Bowles is a 
human woman and Susan Bowles 
can't 'elp thinking sometimes, and 
if she can't pass the time of day 
and the events of the hour with 
*er own 'usband — why, it's a pity, 
that's all," and then Susan Bowles 
shut her mouth with something 
like a snap and looked as if she 
were mentally taking a vow never 
to open it again on this side 
the grave. T^^^^s Bowles, how- 
ever, was in no wise disturbed by 
his wife's outburst and went on 
eating his tea with an impertur- 
bable face. Mrs. Bowles waited for 
a moment or so and then the flood 
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of remarks, which she had been 
trying in vain to stem, burst forth 
in a torrent of utterance. 

" Bowles," she said almost 
breathlessly — " what's your private 
opinion of her ? Do tell me, strict- 
ly between ourselves, our two 
selves."' 

" Strictly between our two 
selves," returned Thomas Bowles, 
speaking with great deliberation, 
" I consider that Miss Blount is 
just what we might have expected 
of a near relation of the master's. 
A regular chip of the old block." 

" But not to look at, Bowles," 
exclaimed his wife eagerly. 

"Oh, well, as to looks there's 
not much to be said for t/iem," re- 
marked Mr. Bowles. " I've seen 
children so unlike their own fa- 
thers and mothers that one could 
scarcely believe they was kith and 
kin to 'em. And if you come to 
that she was only the master's 
niece and there must have been 
one side of her as was no kin to 
him at all, unless so be as the mas- 
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ter's sister and her 'usband were 
cousins, and then there must have 
been different blood somewhere or 
other." 

"Well, that's as may be," ad- 
mitted Mrs. Bowles, who thought 
the argument had gone far enough. 
" Like or not like, I con-sidtr Miss 
Blount is as nice as nice can be — a 
real lady and no mistake about it. 
Dear, what a difference it'll make 
to the village to have a fine open 
young lady like Miss Blount, with all 
her London ways, to liven things 
up a bit. And she will liven thirfgs 
up, take my word for it." 

" Maybe Miss Blount won't liven 
things up at all, but will keep 'er- 
self to 'erself like her uncle did," 
suggested Bowles. 

" Lor, Bowles, as if 'tis likely, a 
gay young thing like her," Mrs. 
Bowles cried. 

" You said just now it wasn't 
natural that she should be so sad 
like," retorted Bowles, in his most 
wooden voice. "You ought to 
take a leaf out of my book, my 
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girl, and take things more as they 
come. Now if I was to do my 
work after that way — wanting re- 
sults as soon as events 'ad hap- 
pened — where d'you think my gar- 
den 'ud be ? A wilderness, my girl, 
nothing but a wilderness." 

" I declare you think of naught 
but your old cabbages," cried Mrs. 
Bowles in high disdain. 

As a matter of fact, Miss Blount 
had no idea of following her un- 
cle's habits of living. She was 
made the object of many visits and 
of much solicitation, and, more- 
over, she ran the gauntlet of such 
a fire of questions that for some 
weeks after her appearance at the 
Cottage, her intercourse with her 
fellow men, or perhaps I should 
say fellow women, consisted in 
giving accounts of her past life. 
She was obliged in the course of 
this many days' cross-examination 
to admit that she had not any very 
distinct remembrance of her uncle, 
her mother's brother, and indeed 
that she had only seen him a few 
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times in her life. She declined to 
be drawn on the matter of his hav- 
ing chosen to live the life of a re- 
cluse, saying simply that no doubt 
he had a good reason for all that 
he did, that she had always heard 
of him and indeed remembered 
him as the kindest and most con- 
siderate of men, and that she could 
not in any case discuss his doings, 
remembering how much she had 
benefited by his goodness. 

This was the first indication that 
Landraques received of the fact 
that Miss Blount was, like her un- 
cle, a young lady with whom it 
was impossible to go beyond a cer- 
tain line. The particular lady who 
was the recipient of this gentle lit- 
tle hint, flushed a deep burning 
and highly unbecoming scarlet, 
and afterwards gave it as her opin- 
ion in the village that the young 
lady at the Cottage was almost as 
eccentric as her uncle had been be- 
fore her. But as she did not ex- 
plain herself more fully, the opin- 
ion was not one which caught on to 
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act as a beacon light to warn other 
mariners of the dangers in the way. 

A little while later the Vicar's 
wife, a middle-aged fussy lady who 
fancied her niche in the world a 
very great deal more important 
than it really was, took upon her- 
self to give Miss Blount a little 
plain and wholesome advice. 

" My dear girl," she said one 
day, having gone up to the Cot- 
tage in time for the excellent 
afternoon tea which Miss Blount 
had instituted as a regular custom 
at half past four, " I think you 
ought to know what people are 
saying in Landraques." 

" About me ? " inquired Miss 
Blount in mild surprise. 

" Well, dear, you see you are like 
me, a city set upon a hill " 

" I don't see why," said Vera 
Blount simply. 

" Because you are young and 
well-off and exceedingly pretty," 
the older lady returned promptly. 
" And everyone thinks it so strange 
that you should live here alone/' 
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"But everyone thought it so 
strange that my uncle should live 
here alone," said Miss Blount a lit- 
tle disdainfully. 

" Yes, that is true. Still, he was 
an elderly man and " • 

" But I shall be an elderly wom- 
an if I live long enough," said the 
girl smiling. 

" You are not an elderly wom- 
an now," retorted the Vicar's wife 
sharply. " And it is not proper 
that you should live here in this 
lonely house by yourself, with not 
a soul with you except your ser- 
vants, and with no better protec- 
tion than poor Thomas Bowles." 

" I don't see quite why you should 
call Thomas Bowles * poor,' " said 
Miss Blount wonderingly. " It 
seems to me that, for his class, 
Thomas Bowles i^as well off as he 
can very well be. He has good 
wages, a good house, a good wife, 
the best of health, and is an intel- 
ligent and thoroughly trustworthy 
man, and quite above all attempts 
to make him deviate a single hair's- 
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breadth from the path of duty. I 
call Thomas Bowles a very happy 
man, and I should think he calls 
himself so." 

" He is not fitted to be the only 
guardian of a young lady of your 
attractions, my dear," said Mrs. 
Chester. 

" Thomas Bowles is my servant, 
Mrs. Chester," put in Miss Blount 
in a cold tone. 

" Yes, yes, I know, but estimable 
as I am sure he is, as indeed, I 
know him to be, he is not all that 
you should have. Some lady of 
more mature years, yet not too old 
to be able to join in all your pur- 
suits — for instance there is Miss 
Quinton, whose father was our 
dear old doctor, loved and respect- 
ed by all who knew him, she would 
suit you perfectly, and having 
means of her own, though not 
enough to live on as she has been 
accustomed to do, she would of ne- 
cessity be more independent or at 
least less dependent than a quite 
ordinary person got through an 
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advertisement or through some 
agency. And everyone in Land- 
raques likes Miss Quinton, which 
would make all the difference to 
you." 

**My dear Mrs. Chester," said 
Miss Blount in the most sweetly 
unruffled manner, " I am sure it is 
very kind of you and of Land- 
raques to settle my affairs for me ; 
but, you see, I have not the very 
smallest intention of taking a lady 
into my house, even to satisfy Land- 
raques* ideas of the proprieties. 
So that it will be useless to discuss 
the matter again. I am quite sat- 
isfied as I am, and unless certain 
events happen, I shall make no 
change. If those events should 
happen, any change I might make 
would not consist in taking a lady 
to bore me to death. Now we 
understand one another, do we 
not ? " 

"But my dear," the other per- 
sisted, " everyone does think " 

"Dear lady, I don't care what 
everyone thinks," said Miss Blount 



N, 
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"I think a great many ways in 
Landraques very strange, but I 
don't want to interfere with them, 
much less to discuss them. They 
are no business of mine and my 
affairs are no business of Land- 
raques* ! " 

" But, my dear, you cannot live 
your life all to yourself," Mrs. 
Chester expostulated. 

" I not only can, but to a certain 
extent I must," Vera replied. 

" But— ^but you may marry, and 
in that case it would be better " 

" I shall never marry," said the 
girl shortly. 

" A great many girls say that," 
began the other, when Vera stopped 
her. 

" Mrs. Chester," she said in a 
very earnest tone, " please do not 
say anything more. If all Land- 
raques were to come and talk for 
a whole year, I would not alter my 
life one hair's-breadth. I live as 
pleases me best, and if Landraques 
objects to anything that I do, 
Landraques has its own remedy — 
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Landraques can drop me. I can 
promise you that I shall not try to 
hang on where I have once had a 
touch of cold shoulder. I am not 
that kind of woman at all. Other- 
wise, I am as well pleased with 
Landraques as I should be with 
any other narrow little place in 
which it suited my purpose to live. 
Make it known in Landraques that 
I do not intend to change my life 
and habits one jot, not in any 
one respect. That once made 
quite clear, I am sure we shall all 
get on and be the best of friends." 

"Of course, it must be as you 
will," said Mrs. Chester, swallow-, 
ing down her disappointment as 
best she could, for it was impos- 
sible to be offended at Miss 
Blount's candour. " But you spoke 
of changes which might come " 

" I cannot explain them," said 
the girl bluntly. " Forgive me, I 
cannot speak of these matters any 
further. Don't think me too abrupt, 
but I have learned to-day that 
there is no peace, and that even in 
4 
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a little out-of-the-world spot like 
Landraques rumour is hydra-headed 
and the seamy side of life very un- 
pleasant. Let everyone give me 
up as they did my uncle before me. 
They thought him a misanthrope 
when he was only a martyr ; they 
called him eccentric when he was 
truly one of the best, kindest and 
noblest of men. Some people are 
born gregarious, others are not so. 
My uncle and I are alike in that 
respect — he was not gregarious, 
neither am I.** 

She rang the bell and asked if 
there was not a hot cake, and when 
it came she coaxed Mrs. Chester 
to take it so sweetly that she could 
not but feel that though she had 
been rebuffed, the rebuff had been 
of her own seeking. Still, when 
she went away she thought about 
the fair young mistress of the Cot- 
tage a good deal, wondering what 
she could have meant by the dark 
hints she had given of changes 
which might come into her life at 
some future time. 
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" I was never so snubbed in my 
life, James," she said to her hus- 
band, " and yet, I am bound to say 
she did it so gently and so politely 
that I couldn't be offended. But 
I might as well have argued with a 
rock, nothing I said moved her in 
the smallest degree. In fact, she 
regularly snubbed me." ■ 

"Which serves you very* well 
right," was the reverend response. 
" I told you not to go interfering 
in matters which don't in the least 
concern you." 

" But it does in a sense concern 
me," said Mrs. Chester with dig- 
nity. "As the Vicar's wife it is 
my plain duty to look after the 
young girls in the parish." 

" Fiddle-de-dee," ejaculated the 
Vicar testily. " That's all very 
well so long as you stick to the 
humbler folk, but it becomes ab- 
surd when you think of a quiet 
collected woman of property and 
education like Miss Blount. Upon 
my word," he went on vexedly, " I 
don't know if Chatterton is not 
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quite right to forbid his wife and 
daughters to go parishing alto- 
gether. Women are so meddle- 
some, and in nine cases out of ten 
they do far more harm than they 
do good. As for Miss Blount, I am 
really very glad she snubbed you. 
You ought to know better than to 
try to palm off a woman like Mary 
Quintbn on anybody — Mary Quin- 
ton, the greatest gossip and most 
arrant mischief-maker in the whole 
of Landraques." 

Whereat Mrs. Chester, like a 
wise woman, which at times she 
did give signs of being, said not a 
word but bore her husband's re- 
proaches in silence. 




CHAPTER IV. 

HIGH JINKS. 

VERA BLOUNT reraained as 
she had, begun, a good deal 
of a puzzle to the good peo- 
ple of Landraques. They never 
could understand that she who had 
travelled all over Europe, could be 
really happy and contented in such 
a quiet, not to say out -of -the - 
world spot as the village in which 
the Cottage lay. But Miss Blount 
seemed to be so, and of course it 
did not well become those who 
had so longed for her coming to 
find fault with her for Uking the 
place now that she had settled in 
it. 

And Vera did like both Land- 
raques and the Cottage ; if the 
truth be told, she liked the Cottage 
very much the best of the two. 
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She was quite willing to know 
everyone, she never tried to shut 
herself up as her uncle had done 
before her,lDut at the same time it 
must be confessed that no one be- 
came any more intimate with her 
than they had done with him. She 
had her day for receiving anyone 
who chose to toil up the steep 
road to the Cottage, when there 
was always a pretty tea set out 
with cakes and sandwiches and 
other dainties according to the 
season. And Miss Blount went to 
and fro among her neighbours, no 
more intimate with one than with 
another, she attended church regu- 
larly, and gave two garden parties 
during that first summer, and so 
far, she was, of course, looked 
upon as a highly desirable addition 
to Landraques society. But no 
one ever got any further with her. 
No one ventured to drop the " Miss 
Blount," and begin calling her by 
the charming short name she bore. 
No one heard that she intended 
to give a garden party or start 
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a "day" — a thing hitherto quite 
unknown in that primitive com- 
munity — no one knew when she 
bought a second pony, or indeed 
any other detail of the secluded 
establishment. Indeed, it struck 
the whole of Landraques as a sort 
of slight that a young lady, only 
twenty-five years old, should go 
the length of adding to her stable 
without at least mentioning the 
fact to some man or other in the 
place. 

Not so Miss Blount, however. 
She went over to Chesterton in 
company with Thomas Bowles and 
gave five and thirty guineas for si 
bay pony the like of which was not 
to be found from one end of Land- 
raques parish to the other. Nay, 
she did not even tell the price of 
the new acquisition to her estab- 
lishment, not even in response to 
the plainest hints on the subject. 
Landraques felt itseJf dreadfully 
aggrieved thereby, and said plainly 
enough that although Miss Blount 
had come and settled among them, 
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she was not and never would be of 
them. And when Miss Blount her- 
self happened to hear as much she 
gave a, great sigh and sat for over 
an hour resting her head upon her 
hand, gazing right out across the 
sea, which was only visible from 
one side of her domain. " Not 
of them — not of them," she mur- 
mured. "How little they think 
that I long to be just like them 
and of them. How little they 
think what a lonely lost soul it is 
who lives in this pretty place wait- 
ing — always waiting for the blow 
to fall— who dare not let herself 
break through thq ice of reserve, 
lest when the time comes it would 
be too hard to break every strand 
— lest it should make solitude the 
harder. Not like them, not of 
them — oh, my God, no ! " 

But Miss Blount did not often 
give way like this, and as nobody 
but herself knew that she did so, it- 
did not matter very much — to the 
outer world, at least. Sometimes 
we pass through great tribulations 
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when the marks of the battle are 
left large writ upon our faces *, and 
sometimes when the girl's loneli- 
ness and burden seemed almost too 
heavy to bear, when her sicfc soul 
gave way to a mighty and almost 
overwhelming despair, then her 
neighbours could not help but s6e 
that there was a something behind 
her life of which they knew nothr 
ing. They thought it a lov^ troub- 
le ; but love had never come nigh 
Vera Blount. In all her life^ since 
her early childhood, she could 
never remember that love had been 
part of it. Her old guardian had 
been fond of her and good to her, 
but the dry-as-dust old bachelor, 
wrapped up in his d.^eds and parch- 
ments, had never really loved the 
child or the girl, because it was not 
natural to him to do so. Of her 
mother she remembered nothing ; 
her father had died during her in- 
fancy, and the uncle who had some- 
times come to see her had not come 
sufficiently often to teach love to 
the child's heart. She could plainly 



^ 
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remember when he spoke to her 
once or twice with an overwhelm- 
ing tenderness, and gazed into her 
child's face with melancholy black 
eyes which made her long to ask 
him why he was so unhappy ; but 
there had been no love in that 
young life. She loved her ponies 
and her animals, it is true ; but 
love such as Landraques thought 
and spoke of was as a sealed book 
to her. 

Now there was not in Land- 
raques a single young man who 
could in any sense aspire to the 
hand of a young woman so beauti- 
ful, so rich, and so unapproachable 
as the charming owner of the Cot* 
tage. There were young men in 
Landraques, but they were mostly 
out and away in the world and only 
called the place " home " and spent 
their holidays there. There were 
two stalwart young gentlemen 
farmers within driving distance, 
but one of them was engaged to be 
married, and the other had not hap- 
pened to meet Miss Blount at all. 
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It was with a sigh of satisfaction 
that Vera realized the dearth of 
possible sweethearts, and when 
Landraques matrons bewailed the 
fact that it was almost impossible 
to get up a dance for the girls, 
Miss Blount never joined in these 
lamentations. They did have 
dances sometimes, when they 
scoured the countryside for young 
men to share the jinks, sent invi- 
tations far and wide, to the officers 
at the nearest fort fifteen miles 
away, to the officers on the ships 
over at Winnersley Bay, between 
which and Landraques eleven good 
miles stretched their course ; they 
did manage to get up a burst of 
gayety of that particular kind, but 
these occasions were few and far 
between. Even then, although 
greatly admired and besought for 
dances. Miss Blount took but few 
partners away from the other girls. 
" I am not altogether fond of 
dancing,'* she said one night to a 
sunburnt sailor who had come over 
from the Bay ; " I have never been 
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much in the way of dancing, per- 
haps that is why." 

"But you are young," he said, 
" you ought to love dancing. I am 
years and years older than you, 
and I never miss a chance of it." 

" These things are all a matter 
of taste," said she, "and of oppor- 
tunity. I have spent all my grown- 
up years in travelling, and people 
who travel don't dance much. 
They don't have the chance of it. 
You, on your big battle-ship, go 
from port to port and from place 
to place, and you are feted and 
made much of and dancing is 
thrust upon you. It would be ab- 
surd if you did not like it — at least, 
it would be a bore, which would be 
worse ; but with me it is different." 

" But you will dance with me ? " 
said he, smiling at her. 

" If you like ; but I don't think 
you will be glad afterwards." 

"Oh, no, don't tell me that you 
don't dance well, because I saw 
you walk across the room and I am 
sure you do." 
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" What a pretty compliment ! " 
she said. " I will repay it by danc- 
ing once with you, Captain Vansit- 
tart." 

Vansittart made a pretty speech, 
conveying much and meaning 
nothing, about taking »the gifts the 
gods offered and added something 
about half a loaf being better than 
no bread, but did not put it in 
quite such brusque metaphor, and 
Miss Blount turned away from 
him with a smile to speak to some- 
body else. He duly came in time 
to claim her for the promised 
dance, indeed, he was a little too 
soon, and stood watching her as 
she chatted with a couple of sol- 
diers who had come as far afield 
as himself. He was very much 
struck with her extreme loveliness, 
with the beauty of her fine fair 
skin, the clearness and soft depth 
of her ^rey eyes, with the dazzling 
radiance of her purejy ^gold hair, 
the graceful turn of throat and 
qhin, the dignified contour of the 
shoulder and arm, and with the 
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charming simplicity of her white 
dress. He did not know it, but 
Miss Blount never dressed very 
richly. In appearance, although 
all her things were well made and 
good, she might have been the 
daughter of any of the professional 
people in and around Landraques. 
On this evening her dress was 
neither of silk nor of satin, but 
a softly falling cr^pe material 
which set off her form as the moss 
sets off the beauty of a rose-bud. 
She wore no jewels, and the only 
sign of wealth about her was a 
large and beautiful fan of white 
feathers. 

He found that she danced ex- 
quisitely. " Miss Blount," he said, 
"you will give me another dance 
at least ? " 

" Oh, do you really want it ? " 
" Yes, I do. May I have two ? '* 
" Well, I think one will be quite 
enough," said she. 

" But you might let me have two." 
"If you like, but I may not 
dance so well next time." 
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" That means that my step suited 
you/' 

" Yes, your step suited me very 
well." 

" And yours suited me to perfec- 
tion," said the sailor, with a little 
more earnestness perhaps than the 
occasion warranted. " You are 
not dancing this next one ? " he 
remarked, as the band ceased play- 
ing. 

" No, I dance very little," she re- 
plied, " I don't care for it much." 

" But you enjoyed that waltz — 
our waltz ? " 

« Yes." 

" Then you will have an ice ? " 

" Yes, I think I will have an ice," 
she replied. 

And so he led her away to the 
side-table where refreshments were 
laid out. 

"Won't you let me carry it to 
that settee ? You will be so much 
more comfortable," said Vansittart, 
as he reached her side with her plate 
in his hand. " I may get you some 
cup, or something ? " 
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" No, thank you, I won't have 
anything, only the ice." 

She took it from his hand as she 
settled herself on the settee and 
then he sat down beside her. *' But 
you are going to have an ice, too, 
are you not ? " she said to him. 

" No, I am not going to have 
one." 

" Don't you like them ? " 

" Yes, I am exceptionally fond of 
them. I often go into a pastry- 
cook's and get an ice at the Bay." 

" Why don't you have one now ? '* 

"Because," said he, leaning his 
elbows on his knees and looking up 
at her half doggedly, "because I 
should have to go and fetch it, and 
I don't want to waste the time. I 
can go in for that sort of amuse- 
ment later on when you are talking 
to somebody else." 

Miss Blount could not help laugh- 
ing, but his remarks in nowise 
moved her. She went on calmly 
and deliberately eating her ice, 
looking at him now and then with 
amused eyes. "Capt^ii^ Vansit- 
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tart," she said, "you are like all 
sailors, very impressionable and 
very lavish of your pretty speech^, 
but they are all wasted upon me. 
Why don't you keep them for those 
who will believe them — or pretend 
to believe them ? " 

" I mean every word of them ! ** 
said he, almost passionately. 

" Oh, no, what nonsense ! You 
don't mean any of it. I wonder 
now how many times you have said 
just that same pretty speech be- 
fore." 

"Never!" said he. 

" Well, now, I don't quite believe 
that. You said it with such an air 
— such a well-used air, as if your 
tongue was quite at home with it." 

"I swear to you " he began. 

" Oh, no, don't ! " said she, in the 
same light tone, " don't swear about 
it because it is perfect waste of en- 
ergy. You know, with the general 
run of people, such a thing goes 
down, but with such an one as I am, 
who has lived practically alone al- 
ways, who has come to judge peo- 
5 
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pie by all sorts of little odds and 
ends that the majority do not no- 
tice, all this idle chatter and inter- 
change of compliment is just so 
much chaff with no seed when it is 
all blown away." 

" It is no use protesting to you," 
said he. "But tell me this — do 
you live alone ? " 

" Yes." 

" Quite alone ? " 

" Quite alone." 

" Here ? " 

" Yes." 

" In Landraques ? " 

" Yes." 

" And have you lived here long ? " 

" Not a year yet." 

"And before that you always 
travelled about ? " 

" Yes, from the time I was twen- 

ty." 

" You don't mean it ! Then what 
in the world made you come to 
Landraques ? I mean it is so out- 
of-the-way, the kind of place one 
would never think of. Did you 
know anyone here ? " 
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" Not a soul. I had never been 
here in my life, but I have a house 
here, a little place which was left 
to me by an uncle years ago. I 
had never seen it and I was a little 
tired of wandering about, so I came 
to see it and I stayed." 

" And are you going to stay 
here ? " 

" Oh," putting out her hand in a 
deprecating gesture, " I shall go 
away sometimes when the fancy 
takes me, or when I feel dull, but I 
shall make Landraques my home." 

" Until you marry, perhaps." 

" I shall never marry," said Miss 
Blount, in an icy tone. 

It was on his lips to utter a pro- 
test, indeed, the words had almost 
slipped from him when Mrs. Ches- 
ter came across the room to them 
and spoke to Vera—" Miss Blount," 
she said, in a business-like sort of 
tone, " I think you have not yet 
met Mr. Valliant. He is most 
anxious to be introduced to you. 
Miss Blount — Mr. Roger Val- 
liant ! " 




CHAPTER V. 

ROGER VALLIANT. 

WiHEN terr minutes had gone 
by Miss Blount was still 
sitting on the velvet-cov- 
ered settee where she had sat with 
Captain Vansittart, but Captain 
Vansittart had been ruthlessly 
swept away in the train of the 
Vicar's wife, and Roger Valliant, 
after standing talking for a minute 
or two, sat down just where Van- 
sittart had been before him. 

" I asked Mrs. Chester to be 
good enough to introduce me to 
you," he said, in very deferential 
tones, "because, though you may 
not have heard my name, I am al- 
most your nearest neighbour at 
Landraques." 

" Oh, do you live at Land- 
raques ? " said Miss Blount, in 
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accents of the most profound as- 
tonishment. 

" I live three miles from Land- 
raques, but I believe there is not 
a house between yours and mine. 
I never knew your uncle, Mr. Len- 
nard, because, as you know, of 
course he did not know many peo- 
ple." 

" I believe not any," said Vera. 

*' My father called upon him and 
he returned the call ; beyond that 
I doubt if they met again. I re- 
member that we used to look with 
longing eyes at the walls of the 
Cottage when we drove through 
Landraques, but, of course, your 
uncle died when I was only a boy 
at school — I fancy during my last 
term at Eton— and since then I 
have not been very often at home." 

" But your people, do they live 
here ? " 

" I have no people now," said 
Valliant, in simple, matter-of-fact 
tones. " I had only one sister 
who married years ago and went 
to India with her husband ; my 
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mother died when we were chil- 
dren, and my father about eight 
years ago, so that I am really the 
only one of the Valliants left." 

" And how is it that I have been 
in Landraques for a year and have 
never met you ? " said she. 

" Because I only came back last 
week after several years roaming 
about. You see, Miss Blount, there 
is not much to keep a man in this 
neighbourhood. I am bound to 
make my home here because I 
can't get rid of the property, which 
is strictly entailed, but I am not 
wanted, and my steward does just 
as well as I should do. All last 
year I spent in the Rockies. I had 
a good time," he added, in a mus- 
ing tone, " but one gets weary of 
wandering about. I began to get 
quite home-sick." 

" I did not get home-sick," said 
Miss Blount, " because I had never 
seen the Cottage until I came here 
last year, but I had wandered, round 
and round one European city after 
another, I had tried life everywhere 
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in Europe I think, except Turkey, 
and I got to feel very much that I 
wanted a place of my own, so I 
came down here, and do you know 
I have never been away. I could 
not have believed," she added, 
waving the great white fan to and 
fro, " that I who had wandered — 
wandered — wandered in and out of 
the different countries and towns 
of Europe like a lost dog in a fair,- 
could have come down to a little 
village like this and have stayed 
here for nearly a year without even 
a wish to run up to Town for a few 
days. I had actually to send to 
Town to get. this dress made for 
to-night, and it was made from 
measurements." 

" And you are quite alone here ? " 
" Yes, quite alone, except for my 
servants. Mrs. Chester proposed 
that I should take a lady compan- 
ion and she picked out one for me, 
but I didn't see my way to it," ended 
Miss Blount with an amused smile. 
" And who is the lady she picked 
out for you ? " 
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** Whv, I should think not ! ^ said 
Roger Valliant- 

Eventually he obtained her per- 
mission to call on her, and then 
she told him of her ponies, her 
dogs, birds and other belongings 
at the Cottage, and in short, they 
got on very well together. Then 
Roger Valliant in his turn told her 
of his wonderful old house on the 
sea-girt cliff against which the 
waves beat ceaselessly hundreds of 
feet below — " You must have seen 
the place in your drives," he said 
to her. 

" Oh, yes, I have seen it, but I 
only knew the name ; I did not 
know to whom it belonged," she re- 
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plied. " You must be very proud of 
having such a place, Mr. Valliant. 
I know that I am inordinately- 
proud of having the Cottage all for 
my own. I really love every stone 
of it, every tree and shrub, every 
yard of turf. It is the pleasantest 
prison that any woman was ever 
condemned to live in." 

" Prison ! Condemned to live in ! 
Why, what do you mean? " he asked, 
turning to look at her. 

" Well, it is niy own, it is left to 
me, but I 'cannot shut it up ; I can- 
not get rid of it, it must be always 
kept up, so I am condemned to live 
in it, am I not ? It is my prison." 

" Yes, in a way, and in the same 
sense Pinehold is my prison also. 
I, too, cannot sell ; I could not cut 
down the pine woods at the back. 
If I wished, I could let it, true, but 
such an unholy thought never en- 
tered my mind before. You see, 
Miss Blount, what you have put 
into my mind. You are in the 
same position as the priest who 
suggested to the Irishman about 
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greasing his horse's teeth, and if I 
ever let Pinehold, yours will be the 
blame." 

" No," said she, " I have nothing 
to do with it. If you let Pinehold, 
you will do it on your own re- 
sponsibility, so it will be useless 
your trying to lay the blame on 
my shoulders." 

They sat there talking until 
Vansittart once more mattie his 
appearance upon the scene. " I 
believe that this is my dance, Miss 
Blount," said he, a little stiffly 
and pointedly avoiding taking the 
smallest notice of her companion. 

" Is it, really ? Oh, then, let us 
dance it," she replied. She rose 
and left Valliant with a smile and 
a gesture of her hand, a gesture 
which seemed to him to say, " We 
shall meet again." The thunder- 
clouds upon the sailor's brow did 
not clear off before the sunshine 
of her presence. 

" Who is that fellow ? " he asked 
abruptly. 

''Thdit fellow;* said Miss Blount, 
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in great amusement, " is my near- 
est neighbour, Mr. Valliant of 
Pinehold." 

" Oh, he lives down here." 

The tone conveyed that Mr. 
Valliant of Pinehold was some 
country clod who counted for 
nothing. Miss Blount laughed 
outright. " He has a place down 
here," she said. 

" And how is it you have not 
met him before ? " 

" Because he has been travel- 
ling." 

" Travelling ? Oh, let his place, 
I suppose." 

" I believe not," said Miss Blount, 
very sweetly, "but shall we not 
dance ? As I have only known 
Mr. Valliant for half an hour, I 
cannot tell you any more about 
him, and you professed just now to 
be quite devoted to dancing." 

" So I am — so I am," he repeat- 
ed hurriedly. " I am a fool. Miss 
Blount ! " 

" No, don't say that," said she 
sweetly. 
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"I not only say it, but I mean 
it. I am a fool, an idiot, anything 
else that you like. What is this 
Valliant to me ? " 

" What, indeed ! " said Miss 
Blount, " what are any of them to 
you ? That is what I said to you 
just now — you are accustomed to 
making these little fears, these 
compliments, these little jealous- 
ies. It is all put on, Captain Van- 
sittart, you know that as well as I 
do ; but why waste it all upon me ? " 

" I think you are exceedingly 
cruel," said he, in a half offended 
voice, " exceedingly cruel ! I don't 
say the same things to everybody, 
and as for caring what a fellow like 
that " 

" No, true," she broke in, " what 
cou/d you care ? As you say, a fel- » 
low like that ! It is preposterous ! 
Let us dance." 

He came back to his wonted 
good humour under the influence 
of the waltz which they danced to- 
gether. " You dance perfectly ! " 
said he. 
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"I? No, only sometimes," she 
returned, quietly, " only some- 
times ; not always." 

"Only fools do everything al- 
ways the same," said he, bluntly. " I 
hate your person who dances as if 
she were measuring yards of tape." 

** I don't think you do measure 
yards of tape. I think you gener- 
ally buy it in the hank." 

" Well, ribbon, then ; measuring 
yards of anything ! You can't like 
^ people who do everything just 
as well one day as another — -they 
are most uninteresting. I like peo- 
ple who do things according to the 
influence they are under at the mo- 
ment." ^ 

But it was all of no use. Let 
this man be what he would — ten- 
der, jealous, agreeable, charming, 
disagreeable, blunt, good tempered 
or bad tempered, it was all one to 
the beautiful mistress of the Cot- 
tage. She regarded his changes 
of mood with an indulgent air as 
you might regard the vagaries of 
an unreasonable child. She felt 
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nothing herself, and she did not m 
the least believe in what he seemed 
to be feeling. She was as hard- 
hearted as only ignorance can 
make any one. 

The dance had not long come to 
an end when Roger Valliant ap- 
proached her once more — "Miss 
Blount," he said, going straight to 
his subject, " I was so taken up with 
the fact that we are neighbours, 
that I quite forgot to ask whether 
you could honour me with a dance. 
I hope that I am not too late.*' 

" You are not too late," said she, 
"because I dance very little. I 
have only danced to-night with 
Captain Vansittart. I am not rapt- 
urously fond of it, but I will dance 
with you if you wish it." 

" And I do wish it," said Roger 
Valliant promptly. "May I have 
the next ? " 

" Oh, yes, if you like. I am not 
engaged for any." 

In spite of the lowering glances 
which the sailor kept casting at 
him, Mr. Valliant showed no signs 
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of moving away until time for the 
next dance to begin. Having 
danced with Miss Blount twice, he 
thought that the sailor had had a 
very good innings, and therefore 
he remained beside her, greatly to 
Vansittart's disgust. 

" And how comes it that you are 
not fond of dancing?" he asked, 
when they had taken a turn round 
the room. 

" I don't know. I never thought 
ft was worth while. Are you fond 
of it ? " 

<* Why, of course I am. Every- 
body who is well and in their right 
minds ought to be fond of dancing 
when they are young, of course 
they ought, you most of all, Miss 
Blount." 

" Why I most of all ? " 

" Because you are young and you 
are — forgive me for saying it so 
bluntly — you are beautiful, and be- 
cause," putting his arm round her 
and drawing her into the sweet se- 
ductive motion once more^ " be- 
cause you dance divinely !. " 
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A curious sort of thrill shot 
through the girl's heart — " Oh, no, 
don't say that," she said, hurried- 

But Roger Valliant only held 
her a shade more closely. "Why 
should I not say it," he said in her 
ear, " when it is absolutely true ? 
No fellow ought to pay idle com- 
pliments just for compliment; but 
to tell a woman the truth is no 
compliment. It is the truth only." 

" But I don't do anything of the 
kind," said she, half uneasily. 

*'*• Divinely I " he repeated. " Miss 
Blount, I shall give a dance at 
Pinehold. We have a huge hall 
there with a floor which will make 
you rejoice in my acquaintance ; 
and you will give a dance at the 
Cottage, won't you ? " 

" / give a. dance at the Cottage / " 
She was so astonished that she 
stopped short and stood staring at 
him. " Give a dance at the Cot- 
tage ! " she repeated. 

" Why should you not ? You 
are young, and it will give great 
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pleasure, and you will ask me, 
won't you ? " 

" If I give a dance ** she be- 
gan. 

*' // 1 But you are going to give a 
dance, are you not ? Of course you 
are. That was all settled long ago." 

Again that curious thrill shot 
through the girl's whole frame. 
It was so perceptible that he no- 
ticed it. " Miss Blount, you are 
shivering. Pray let us take another 
turn. I noticed the draught here 
t)nce or twice." 

She did not gainsay him, so they 
slipped once more into the dance. 
All the same she knew that it was 
not the draught that had given her 
that curious foreboding shiver. 
She had been amused at Captain 
Vansittart's professions of gallan- 
try ; but this man, this Roger Val- 
liant, with his hard sinewy length 
of limb, his tanned face and mas- 
terful eyes, he seemed to have 
taken possession of her very soul. 

" Our steps suit perfectly," he 
murmured in her ear. 
6 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW OR- 
DER ! 

THE following afternoon Roger 
Valliant called at the Cot- 
tage. It was not Vera's day, 
and good Mrs. Bowles who let him 
in at the gates told him as much. 

" Eh, Mr. Valliant," she said, as 
she recognized her young lady's 
visitor, " but I have not seen you 
for years and years, and the sight 
of a Valliant in these parts is good 
for sore eyes, there's no gainsay- 
ing it ! " 

" I am very glad you don't want 
to gainsay it, Mrs. Bowles," said 
Valliant, with a gay laugh. " I've 
got tired of wandering at last, you 
see, and I have come home and I 
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have fallen in love with the old place 
over again, and I mean to stop." 

" Eh, but that's good hearing, 
Mr. Valliant," returned the dame, 
in a hearty voice, "and I doubt 
you find great changes." 

" Some very pleasant changes 
indeed, Mrs. Bowles," returned 
Roger promptly. 

"Ah, yes, the days are different 
now to what they used to be. It's 
a very different thing. Sir, having 
a house shut up to having a bright 
young mistress walking in and out 
and passing her word upon every- 
thing. It's made life as bright 
again for Bowles and me." 

" And you like the young mis- 
tress." He didn't ask this as a 
question, as a means of acquiring 
information about Vera, but wholly 
and solely because he saw that his 
old friend, Mr^. Bowles, was dying 
to talk to him. 

" We do that ! " said she, " and 
Bowles, he fair worships her. Of 
course, Bowles was very much at- 
tached to the master. Bowles 
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thought a deal of the master, he 
did, and the master he was very 
good, there's no doubt about it, Mr. 
Valliant. He was one of the best 
masters that ever trod shoe-leath- 
er, but decidedly queer — so unso- 
ciable, so stand-offish and keep your 
distance ; and Miss Blount is not 
so unlike him in that respect either," 
she added. 

"All the better," said Valliant, 
heartily ; " who values what's to be 
had for everybody's asking ? No- 
body whose opinion is worth hav- 
ing. Do you happen to know if 
Miss Blount is at home ? " 

" It's not Miss Blount's at 'ome 
day. Master Roger," returned the 
woman, slipping back into the fa- 
miliar address of his childhood. 
" There, I beg your pardon. Sir, I 
called you Master Roger for so 
many years that I fair forgot that 
you are Master Roger no longer, 
but the Squire himself." 

" It doesn't matter," said Roger 
Valliant, easily, " but is Miss Blount 
at home ? " 
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" Well, she's not gone out, Sir ; 
but it isn't her at 'ome day, and I 
can't answer whether she's to be 
seen or not." 

" I will go up to the house then 
and enquire." 

He walked his horse through the 
great gates which Mrs. Bowles 
swung to behind him. She, as a 
matter of fact, shut herself inside 
of them and watched him go at a 
foot's pace up the well-kept, gaily 
bordered drive. " Eh, dear," her 
thoughts ran, as she stood with 
hands on hips gazing after him, 
" eh, dear, but to think of her bon- 
ny young lover coming to the Cot- 
tage. I doubt Miss Blount '11 never 
die here, in spite of what she said 
the day she first came. I doubt it's 
Pinehold that '11 see the rest of her 
life out. They could only have met 
last night, for I only heard yester- 
day that Master Roger had come 
back again, and for him to be call- 
ing so soon — dear, dear, but it's 
good hearing. I wonder if she'll 
see him ? " 
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The good woman waited some 
little time in expectation of a siim- 
mons to open the gates, but by the 
time her tea was ready, which was 
about half-an-hour after, Mr. Val- 
liant had not desired to be let out 
from his charming captivity. On 
the contrary, he made his way to 
the hall door and dismounting, rang 
the bell. The smart parlour maid, 
with her dainty apron and long 
streamers, told him with a smile that 
Miss Blount was at home, and ush- 
ered him into the drawing-room, 
the same room at whose windows 
she had stood gazing out over the 
wide expanse of sea with that mur- 
mur about dying on her lips. He 
saw his horse led round to the sta- 
bles by the doughty Bowles, and 
then through the long French case- 
ment, at the other end of the room, 
Vera herself came to meet him — 
Vera wearing a pink cotton frock, 
with shining eyes, with smiling lips. 

" You see," said he, as they met, 
" I have come to repair my obvious 
neglect as your nearest neighbour. 
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If I had known a year ago what my 
neighbour was like, indeed, if I 
had thought that I had a new neigh- 
bour, I would have hurried back to 
pay my respects without any loss of 
time. As it is, I can only affirm 
that I have lost no time in doing so 
since meeting you." 

" No, indeed," said Miss Blount ; 
"I, of course, knew you would 
come, but I did not think you would 
come this afternoon. I wonder 
now if Captain Vansittart will 
come ? " 

" Vansittart ? That is the other 
chap?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, don't you think we might 
walk down as far as the lodge gates 
and tell the admirable and amiable 
Mrs. Bowles that you are not at 
home ? " 

" Mr. Valliant," she said, looking 
at him with her radiant eyes, " do 
you know that if Captain Vansittart 
comes to call upon me this after- 
noon he will have driven, or ridden 
or walked, eleven miles to do it ? " 
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" Well ? " 

" Well, would you let a man come 
eleven miles to see you, and then 
deny yourself to him ?" 

" It would depend upon the 
man," said Valliant, coolly and de- 
liberately ; " in the case of Captain 
Vansittart I certainly would." 

"Then in the case of Captain 
Vansittart I certainly shall not** 
said she gaily. " But there, I don't 
think that he will come ; not to- 
day. I feel that he won't ; and as 
for the others, they will all be much 
too anxious to be at home for their 
own visitors to come to me when it 
is not my day. Do you know, I 
have a day here? It is rather a 
toil up this steep road, and Land- 
raques has a tendency to make 
people stout. There are so many 
stout ladies who honour me with a 
call every now and then that I felt 
it would be a kindness all round 
that they should be quite sure of 
finding me when they did come. 
Besides, I told Captain Vansittart 
which was my day." 
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" And your day is ? " 
" The day after to-morrow." 
" Oh, then I shall come again," 
said he. 

"Don't you think one call in a 
week is enough ? " 

" Perhaps ; but at the same time, 
I should not like everybody in 
Landraques to feel that I had 
danced with you and paid attention 
to you and so on, and didn't show 
on your first day afterwards. Miss 
Blount. I think it would be such 
a slight. You don't know evident- 
ly what Landraques gossip is yet." 
" Oh, don't I ? Then there you 
are vastly mistaken. I assure you 
that Landraques has worried about 
me far more than the Cottage, and 
Vera Blount, and the humble 
Bowles, and everybody else in the 
whole place is worth. Landraques 
was very unhappy for a long time 
because I lived by myself, Land- 
raques thought I ought to have a 
dragon, and Landraques chose a 
dragon for me, and Landraques 
was scandalized, and hurt, and un- 
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easy, because I refused the dragon 
which was chosen for me. . . . 
Ah, but I told you all that last 
night. I must not repeat myself ; 
^ it is a bad habit. People who live 
alone get into the way of it, don't 
you think so ? " 

"Oh, I don't know. I don't 
think so. It is the kind of thing 
that would occur to you pretty 
often, and you know, after all, 
when you come to think of it, it is 
a little odd for you to live here by 
yourself in this lonely house perched 
on the top of this lonely cliff. Most 
girls — and you are only a girl — 
would be frightened." 

" /am not frightened," said Vera, 
with a defiant shake of her head ; 
" I am only afraid of one thing in 
the world." 

" And that ? " said Valliant. 

"That? ... Ah, I cannot 
explain that to you. It is not a 
bogey nor a burglar, and all the 
fear in the world won't hasten it, 
all the bravado in the world won't 
frighten it away, but it perhaps 
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saves me from fears about bogies 
and burglars. Do you think this 
room/' she said, suddenly changing 
her tone, " do you think this room 
is very much changed since you re- 
member it ? " 

"My dear Miss Blount, I have 
never been in this house before." 

" You have never been in this 
house ! You knew my uncle ? " 

" My father did. He left a card 
on your uncle and your uncle left 
a card on my father, but there the 
intercourse ceased, so I don't know 
whether the room is changed or 
not ; but I know that it is charm- 
ing — the most charming room that 
I ever saw ! " 

Miss Blount looked round with 
an air of pleased surprise. " Yes ? 
Well, I think it is a very pretty 
room. You see, when I came, I 
found the house of a bachelor — 
everything good, the carpet beyond 
reproach although the place has 
been shut up for fifteen years, the 
curtains good, solid respectability 
in every line of them ; the blindi 
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H'm, well, the blinds were — they 
were fit for the lumber-room, where 
I sent them ; and the cabinets and 
tables all bare, as bare as the back 
of my hand ! Not a woman's touch 
anywhere. Three bunches of flow- 
ers stuck in three vases and set in 
a row, and that was the only deco- 
ration of this room. But I brought 
all my odds and ends that I had 
collected in various parts of Eu- 
rope and I set them here and there, 
and I went into Chesterton and I 
bought up all the fish bowls I could 
find anywhere. Look at them ! 
Dozens of them ! I think the peo- 
ple in the shops thought I was 
mad. I bought all their stock and 
I keep them always full ; even in 
winter Bowles contrives to give me 
a very fair show. Then, you see, 
I put up these charming blinds — 
all lace and linen — are they not 
beautiful? And these pretty cur- 
tains which soften everything and 
make the room look like — like a 
woman's room at once ; and then I 
imported some of these ridiculous 
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basket-chairs, and often enough I 
pick up a plate here, or a dish 
there, or a bowl somewhere else 
for a mere trifle, so that I am get- 
ting to look really pretty. I am 
so glad you like it. I don't think 
that Landraques ladies much ap- 
prove of my drawing-room ; in- 
deed, I am sure they don't. They 
have got ideas in Landraques about 
drawing-rooms which make me 
feel ill. They hang up everything 
with ribbons. There is one room 
— you will see it, if you don't al- 
ready know it — where every pict- 
ure is hung up with ribbons of a 
different colour tied with a bow on 
the top of the nail, and I sit there 
with fascinated eyes staring at 
these red and pink and blue rib- 
bons until I feel that I shall scream 
or do something of that kind. 
Then there is another drawing- 
room in Landraques where they 
have antimacassars all of one pat- 
tern and over every chair. They 
are all threaded with ribbons of the 
same colour, and even the foot- 
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Stools and the sofa-cushions have 
little night-caps and pillow-cases of 
the very same work and pattern, 
tied up with ribbons of the very 
same tint. I believe that lady buys 
her ribbons by the piece," Miss 
Blount ended. 

Valliant sat back in the chair 
and laughed. " I have not been 
in a Landraques drawing-room for 
over five years," he said. " I came 
back once, about three years ago, 
but I only stayed a few days and I 
made no calls, so that all the up- 
holstering glories- which amuse you 
so much will burst upon me as new 
creations. Could you put me up 
to any more hints ? " 

" Oh, dear, yes ! There is Mrs. 
Chester — she has a turn for Art, 
that is to say she gets some fear- 
ful things called * transfigurations * 
— ho, not transfigurations, I don't 
know what you call them, but they 
are things you buy in a shop and 
you wet them and stick them on 
the paint work and they come off 
pictures.. She has three doors ia 
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her drawing-room, folding doors 
into her little boudoir, very large, 
and they are painted a pale sage 
green picked out with gilding. 
These are plastered all over with 
pictures. It is most funny ! In 
the panels, charming young ladies 
with golden hair and black eyes 
walk down steps into boats held 
steady by swarthy young men of 
the most stalwart proportions ; op- 
posite, that is, on the next panel, 
you will find what you may call a 
genre scene — you know the kind of 
thing — a cottage interior, fire- 
light, charming young wife, sleeves 
tucked up to the elbows, giving 
tea to a stalwart young workman, 
two or three blonde-headed chil- 
dren indicated — you know the kind 
of thing. The lower panels have 
different scenes, and yet the same 
— you know. There is a charming 
variety in all the panels of these 
doors ; and all up the other parts 
of the doors — I don't know what 
you call those flat parts where the 
panels have been cut out — are 
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water-lilies and fishes and flowers, 
and in short a perfect aquarium, 
menagerie and herbarium ! Of 
course, Mrs. Chester has had to 
make all the rest of the room to 
correspond. She has bullrushes 
standing in one corner, * honesty ' 
stuck in another, posies of African 
grass and silver leaves crown the 
chimney-shelf, grasses keep the 
flies off the gold frames, and she 
has laburnum and lilac painted on 
the surface of the great pier-glass. 
I have a weakness for a big pier- 
glass," said Miss Blount reflective- 
ly, "that" — pointing to an enor- 
mous expanse of glass which filled 
one end of the long room — " was 
almost the first thing I bought 
after I took possession here, and 
Mrs. Chester has one that is as 
large and quite as handsome, and 
when I see that beautiful surface 
daubed over with badly painted 
laburnums and lilacs, I always feel 
I should so like to get a rough 
towel and a little strong soda and 
water and be rid of it all, but I 
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suppose she would be offended if I 
mentioned it. I have never vent- 
ured to do that yet." 

"And what else has Mrs. Ches- 
ter ? " 

" Wax flowers" replied Vera 
promptly. " Ah, here's the tea. 
Now you shall have the best cake 
that you have ever tasted in your 
life. My cook is a Scotch woman, 
she comes from the * land o' cakes ' 
and she is a credit to her coun- 
try ! " 

As she spoke, she lifted a china 
cover off a covered dish and showed 
him a pile of small round cakes, 
oozing with butter and tempting 
to an extraordinary degree. Now 
some men when they are very 
much attracted by a woman can- 
not lower their minds to such mun- 
dane things as cakes and such-like, 
but Roger Valliant was not by any 
means one of these. He told her 
how much sugar he liked in his 
tea and admitted that cream was 
a particular dainty of his, and then 
he admired the cakes in the only 
7 
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way in which cakes ought to be 
admired — that is to say in about 
ten minutes the plate was empty. 

"You are most satisfactory to 
ask to tea," said Miss Blount, " for 
you don't pretend for one thing 
that you only eat dry bread or a 
crust, as some men do. Shall we 
have som& more ? " 

" I could eat some more," said 
Valliant, quietly. 

So Vera rung a little silver b611 
which stood upon the tray and 
sent out the covered dish for an- 
other relay of the cakes, and after 
they had disposed of tea she took 
him out into the garden and showed 
him Vail her particular treasures. 
She Jed him into the stable, where 
he saw the two ponies which car- 
ried her here and there over the 
country. Indeed, she went further, 
for Bowles led out the bay into the 
stable yard that the Squire might 
judge of the purchase which he and 
the mistress had made between 
them. Nor did the Squire half do 
his work of criticism. He turned 
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the pony this way and that, punched 
him here and there, and finally 
pronounced the opinion that he 
was worth fifty guineas at Tatter- 
sail's any day ; and at last he tore 
himself away, but only with the dis- 
tinct understanding that he should 
come again on her regular reception 
day ; and when he had fairly gone 
and the sound of his horse's hoofs 
had died away along the drive and 
she had heard the closing of the 
great gates. Vera Blount went up- 
stairs to change her dress for din- 
ner, and for the first time since she 
had come to Landraques she knew 
what it was to feel dull. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ONE MARRIAGE MAKES MANY ! 

RS. CHESTER and the Vic- 
ar were sitting over their 
conjugal breakfast. They 
had been married a great many- 
years, but they were still all in all 
to each other, no little Chesters 
having come to break up the some- 
what idyllic lines of their life. The 
Vicar still sat on his wife's right 
hand at all their tete-a-tete meals, 
and Mrs. Chester still recommended 
him to taste this or that just as she 
had done in the early days of their 
marriage. They never differed ex- 
cept about one thing, which was 
that Mrs. Chester insisted upon 
doing her duty as the Vicar's wife, 
a duty which the Vicar himself 
considered to be wholly and en- 
tirely superfluous. 
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"By the bye," said she, that 
bright Saturday morning, " you 
ought to go up and call on Roger 
Valliant. He tells me he is going 
to stay at home now." 

Everybody called him " Roger 
Valliant " in Landraques, not to 
him, but when speaking of him. 
You see, he had been born at Pine- 
hold and had toddled about on his 
sturdy legs among them, and grown 
up into an equally sturdy boy, and 
had been " Roger " to everybody 
until he went to Eton. From the 
time he left Eton he had not been 
very much at Pinehold, and since 
he had become its Squire — really 
the Squire of Landraques, for most 
of the place belonged to him — he 
had been very much of an absentee, 
so those who had called him " Rog- 
er " as a child addressed him as 
"Mr. Valliant" now, but all the 
same, everybody, high and low, rich 
and poor, invariably spoke of him 
by his two names without any pre- 
fix. 

" Quite time, too, that he stayed 
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at home and settled down," said 
the Vicar, eagerly scanning the de- 
tails of the latest murder trial. 
" Dear me ! Ton my word," he 
went on, under his breath, " the 
fellow must be a born scamp ! ' 

" Roger Valliant a born scamp ! ** 
repeated Mrs. Chester, " my dear 
James, what can you be thinking 
of?" 

" I was not talking about Roger 
Valliant," said he, laughing. " I 
was talking about that fellow that 
murdered the policeman at Bir- 
mingham." 

"Oh, really, James, I don't know 
how you can take any interest in 
such things. I never read murder 
trials, or at least very seldom." 

"Well, I do," said the Vicar ; " I 
read them all. So Roger Valliant 
is going to stay at home, is he ? I 
am glad to hear it. Yes, I ought to 
go up and see him, I suppose. I 
might go to-day or on Monday." 

" No, you cannot go to-day," re- 
turned his wife promptly. 

" And why not ? " he demanded. 
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"Because I want you to come 
with me to Miss Blount's," said 
Mrs. Chester, as if the question was 
settled. 

" Oh, to Miss Blount's. Well, I 
don't mind." 

" Well, you see, it is her day, and 
I have not been for several weeks." 

"Of course — yes — and Hkely 
enough we shall meet Valliant 
there," said the Vicar easily. 

" And likely enough that before 
long you will go and call upon Mrs. 
Valliant at Pinehold," added his 
wife, in a meaning tone. 

" Mrs. Valliant at Pinehold ! My 
good woman," said the Vicar, " can 
you think of nothing else ? Roger 
Valliant has been back less than a 
week, and here have you gone and 
arranged a marriage already for 
him. Really, I am surprised at 
you ; you ought to know better. 
Don't you go and arrange Roger 
Valliant's marriage. You arranged 
Miss Blount's companion, and it 
didn't work. You take my advice, 
my dear, and let Miss Blount's mar- 
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riage and Roger Valliant's severely 
alone." 

"I have got eyes to see," said 
Mrs. Chester. 

" Yes, perhaps you have ; and 
sometimes eyes don't see quite all 
there is to be seen, and sometimes 
they see more than there is." 

" All the same," said Mrs. Ches- 
ter, " all the same, it would be a 
very nice marriage, wouldn't it ? " 

" Yes, of course, it would, a very 
nice marriage, but don't try to help 
it on, whatever you do. Don't try 
to help it on in any way. You will 
hinder it more than you will help it." 

" I am not going to try anything 
of the kind. I am not going to 
interfere by so much as a Word or 
a look, James ; but at the same 
time, I said to myself the other 
night, when I saw Alice Munroe 
blushing and simpering and turn- 
ing up the whites of her eyes all for 
Roger Valliant's edification, I said 
to myself, * My dear Alice, you may 
just as well try that sort of thing on 
elsewhere ; it is no good here ! ' " 
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" Well, Alice Munroe had plenty 
of opportunity of fascinating Roger 
Valliant in the past," said the Vic- 
ar, judicially. " Alice Munroe 
must be getting on for thirty, and 
it must be seven or eight years or 
more since that little flirtation took 
place between them. If I remem- 
ber rightly, Angela, you predicted 
something about the mistress of 
Pinehold then, eh ? " 

"Well, perhaps I did and per- 
haps I -didn't. I don't remember 
anything about it," said Mrs. Ches- 
ter, serenely, "but you mark my 
words that it will be a serious af- 
fair between Roger • Valliant and 
Miss Blount." 

"Well, my dear, perhaps it will. 
I have no objection, and if he has 
no objection and she has no ob- 
jection, why everybody excepting 
Alice Munroe, will be satisfied." 

"And nobody will particularly 
mind," said Mrs. Chester with the 
serenity of indifference, " whether 
Alice Munroe is pleased or not." 

It is always so in the world. 
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The men and women who have 
been the most eager and anxious 
for our success when success has 
seemed imminent are the most 
callous when our nerveless hands 
have failed to grasp it. It is al- 
ways so. The world is very hard ; 
and I don't know whether a little 
world, such as that of Landraques, 
is not harder in proportion than 
that great mass of humanity which 
we call London. 

" Then what are you going to do 
this morning, James?" Mrs. Ches- 
ter asked as he laid the paper down. 

" Oh, I must do some parishing." 

" And you will go up to the Cot- 
tage with me later on ? *' 

" Yes, oh, yes ; I always like to 
go to the Cottage," said the Vicar 
easily. 

Accordingly soon after four 
o'clock the pair toiled up the steep 
bit of road which led to Miss 
Blount's demesne. The Vicar and 
his wife drove a very smart little 
pony cart of the kind known as 
"Governess car," but they never 
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used it for going about the vil- 
lage, and although the way to the 
Cottage was quite a climb, they 
never thought of going there other 
than by the time-honoured help of 
*' Shanks's nags." Only one person 
was in possession of the field be- 
fore them, that was Captain Van- 
sitiart, who had driven over in a 
hired trap from the Bay, but had 
timed himself so as to get there 
upon the stroke of four, thinking 
(with more knowledge of Town 
than of country life) that he would 
have at least an hour with his 
charming hostess before any of the 
residents put in an appearance. 
Poor man ! He little thought that 
in Landraques customs were so 
primitive that four o'clock meant 
four o'clock and not nearly an hour 
later. He was very much attracted 
by the beautiful young mistress of 
the Cottage, and the charming 
place had not tended in any way 
to lessen his previous admiration 
of her, but he had scarcely got 
through the formalities before 
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Freda, in a more Frenchy-looking 
apron and with longer streamers 
to her cap even than usual, opened 
the door and announced " Mr. and 
Mrs. Chester ! " 

For a moment Captain Vansit- 
tart scowled, then rem'embered his 
manners and got on to his feet 
with a very hollow echo of Miss 
Blount's profuse expressions of 
welcome. Vera's expressions of 
welcome, by the bye, were not 
really profuse. She only said 
"How do you do, Mrs. Chester? 
How do you do. Vicar ? So pleased 
to see you ! *' and then added " Of 
course, you know Captain Vansit- 
tart," but to him they sounded 
quite unnecessarily gushing. He 
would have been much better 
pleased if she had muttered some- 
thing like " Oh, what a nuisance ! *' 
or " How early they have come ! " 
or something else which would 
have laid the flattering unction to 
his soul that she was sorry to have 
their tete-h'tete shortened. How- 
ever, he did the thing properly. 
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He bowed and shook hands, and 
told Mrs. Chester he was so 
pleased to meet her again, and 
remarked that they had had a 
most charming evening and hoped 
that somebody else would be giv- 
ing a dance and so on ; and then 
the Vicar asked Vera something 
about a cutting and whether she 
had secured it? 

" Oh, yes," she said, " I have got 
the promise of two. I went over 
and saw the plant in full bloom. I 
never saw such a colour in my life. 
It is exactly like Mr. Irving's robes 
as Cardinal Wolsey, and I am to 
have the cuttings the very next 
time I go over. I shall give you 
one, of course. Vicar," she ended. 

And then Freda opened the door 
again and announced " Miss Alice 
Munroe ! " Miss Alice Munroe 
was alone. Mrs. Chester looked 
significantly at her husband as 
much as to say " There, I told 
you so ! I knew she would be in 
the field early. She expects he 
will call to-day." But Alice Mun- 
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roe, however much she might value 
the friendship of the Squire of 
Landraques, was not averse to 
making the most of any chance 
which might otherwise come in 
her way. She greeted Vera with 
a reserve which was the habitual 
manner of most young people in 
Landraques towards her, shook 
hands with Mrs. Chester a little ef- 
fusively, nodded to the Vicar, and 
then turned the full battery of her 
charms upon the sailor, Captain 
Vansittart. And he — well, he was 
a sailor and inflammable. He 
was like Alice Munroe herself, he 
made the most of his chances as 
he went along. He thought her 
pretty and taking, not to be com- 
pared with Vera, of course, still, a 
bright and pleasant girl whom he 
might be meeting again, and he 
was very civil to her, so civil in- 
deed that the Vicar's wife straight- 
way began to weave a second ro- 
mance as a not impossible event 
which might happen in the not too 
distant future. 
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So Landraques society dropped 
in one by one, or if not one by one, 
at least by ones and twos and 
threes, until Vera's pretty drawing- 
room was quite filled and the party 
began to overflow into the bloom^ 
ing gardens. 

** Now, Captain Vansittart, do- 
take somebody into tea," said Miss 
Blount ; " you will find it all in the 
dining - room. Vicar, won't you 
take Mrs. Snowdon ? I am sure 
after that toil up the hill you must 
be all dying of thirst, and you will 
find everything there." 

She was just turning to ask an 
old gentleman to take Mrs. Chester 
for refreshment when Freda ap- 
peared again convoying Roger Val- 
liant. Mrs. Chester would not 
have missed it for worlds ; and her 
suspicions were more thoroughly 
confirmed than they had been be» 
fore. 

"He came in," she said to her 
husband on their way home, " he 
came in, my dear James, exactly as 
if the place belonged to him — 
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quietly, without any fuss, almost 
without greeting her. Well, he did 
take her hand and he did stand 
talking to her, but it was the greet- 
ing of an old friend, certainly not 
of a man who had only known her 
for less than a week. Mark my 
words, you will have one marriage 
if not two before the year is out ! " 

" Have you got another one in 
your head ? " asked the Vicar half 
aghast. 

" One marriage makes many, 
James," said Mrs. Chester some- 
what sententiously. 

"Yes — yes — yes. Well, I shall 
be ready in my place when they 
are ready in theirs. You need not 
worry about that, Angela." 




CHAPTER VIII, 

A QUESTION ! 

A FEW weeks had gone past. 
The brilliant summer had 
waned somewhat, but had 
been replaced by an equally lovely 
autumn. The position of things 
in and around .Landraques was 
pretty much as it had been before- 
time. H.M.S. Falcon still kept 
guard over that part of the coast 
which was familiarly called the 
Bay; such of Her Majesty's troops 
as had been quartered in the near- 
est garrison town since the spring 
were there still ; and Roger Val- 
liant had not been away from Pine- 
hold for so much as a single day — 
nay, I must confess even more, 
that there had scarcely been a sin- 
gle day in which Roger Valliant 
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had been wholly absent from the 
Cottage. At first, he had the grace 
to make excuses ; either he brought 
her a handful of pheasants' eggs 
or plovers' eggs, or a particularly 
fine mushroom or two, or some rare 
cutting which he fancied Thomas 
Bowles would especially appreciate, 
or he had received a box of new 
books, or a piece of music, or a 
song — Oh, well, the excuses last- 
ed at least a fortnight, and at the 
end of a fortnight Roger Valliant 
walked into the Cottage without 
any excuse, and the next day he 
did the same thing, and the day 
after that, and so on, until it be- 
came a recognised custom that as 
soon as lunch was over he should 
find his way to his fair neighbour's 
gates and demand entrance. 

"And when I think," said Mrs. 
Bowles to Thomas when this sort 
of thing had been going on for 
several weeks, " when 1 think what 
Landraques folks would say if they 
knew it, when I think how they'd 
talk and chatter and wonder and 
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think and worry, and when I re- 
members the way the Squire comes 
through the pine wood and just 
across the bit of road where not a 
soul, unless they 'appen to be just 
there and see that he's on it, can 
see him, why it makes me fair in- 
clined to crack my sides with laugh- 
ing ! " 

" Then take care as you don*t 
let it slip, my girl," said Thomas, 
the cautious. 

"I shan't let it slip, Thomas," 
said Mrs. Bowles, " no fear of that. 
The only question is whether them 
giddy girls up at the house lets it 
slip, not me." 

" Them giddy girls up at the 
house," rejoined Thomas, " is like 
them solid people down at the 
lodge — them giddy girls knows 
when they've got a good place. 
Don't you go for to worry about 
that, my girl ! " 

Meantime Roger Valliant had 
sauntered up the drive and seeing 
the tail of Vera's gown just within 
a window of the morning-room^ he 
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went in without the ceremony of 
knocking at the door. 

" Oh, is that you ? " she said. 

" Yes. How are you to-day ? 
How is the pup ? " 

" Well, do you know I think he 
is better. Thomas Bowles thinks 
he is better, too. I believe we 
shall save him." 

"Oh, I hope so. I think so. I 
thought you would like me to come 
in and tell you what I thought." 

" Of course I do. I think it is 
tremendously kind of you. Let us 
go round to the stables now and 
look at him." 

So together they went round to 
the stables and looked at the pup, 
a valuable young collie which was 
suffering from an extreme form of 
distemper. The pup had been 
Roger Valliant's gift to the young 
mistress of the Cottage and bade 
fair to become a great beauty. 
He was sitting in a spare stall, 
half huddled up against the wall, 
looking dull and dreary enough. 
He brightened a little as Vera 
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Spoke to him, but the nose which 
he thrust into her hand was very 
hot and his eyes were streaming 
with water. 

" Poor fellow," she said, " he is 
so ill ! And goodness knows what 
will become of his mistress if any- 
thing happens to him ! " 

The pup thumped a languid tail 
heavily against the wooden parti- 
tion which separated the stall from 
the next, then he relapsed into his 
former dejected attitude, and with 
a light touch upon his head. Vera 
turned away. "Mr. Valliant, do 
you think he will get over it ? " she 
asked impatiently as they turned 
out into the open air. 

"Oh, I think so. You know a 
pup feels very bad when he has got 
the distemper, but Bowles and I 
pretty well understand dogs, and 
as we took it in time, the disease 
cannot have got firmly hold of him ; 
at all events, we'll do our best." 

" Yes, I hope you will," she said, 
" for I really am immensely fond of 
him. He is the most affectionate. 
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intelligent dog I think I have ever 
had about me, and I should feel it 
dreadfully if we lost him." 

Now I have said before that Vera 
Blount had never been in love. 
She had never thought of herself 
as being likely to be troubled in 
that way and therefore she had 
never got into the habit of weigh- 
ing her words. She would have 
been intensely surprised if any one 
had explained to her the sweet fa- 
miliarity of her words anent the 
sick animal — "I should feel it 
dreadfully if we lost him." Indeed, 
she would have been profoundly 
astonished if she could have real- 
ized at that moment the wild thrill 
of joy which shot through Roger 
Valliant's heart at the sound of the 
pleasant pronoun " if we lost him. " 
Why, it was what a sister might 
have said to a brother, a girl to her 
sweetheart, a wife to her husband ; 
and Vera herself was all uncon- 
scious of it. 

They met, too, in other places ; 
for there was quite an eruption of 
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modest entertainments in Land- 
raques and the neighbourhood. 
Vera had not yet given the dance 
that Roger Valliant had so kindly 
arranged for her, nor had he ful- 
filled his promise of giving such an 
entertainment at Pinehold. You 
see, since he had got into the way 
of going over to the Cottage* with 
or without an excuse, it seemed a 
waste of time and of money to give 
a dance that he might watch other 
fellows monopolizing the lady for 
whom it was given. 

"I am thinking," he said that 
afternoon, as they strolled away 
from the stables after their visit 
to the sick pup, " I am thinking of 
giving an afternoon-tea next week. 
I shall get Mrs. Chester to come 
and do hostess for me. What do 
you think of it ? " 

" Oh, it will be very nice," said 
Vera. 

" You haven't seen Pinehold yet. 
I should like you to see it. It was 
my birthplace— well, it has been 
our birthplace for so many hun- 
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dreds of years that we may be par- 
doned for being a little proud of 
the fact. I don't suppose," he 
said with a laugh, " that there is a 
single stick or stone of the original 
structure left, but the house has 
always stood in- that place, has 
always been more or less of the 
same form, and has always been 
called by the same name. I thought 
of next Thursday — would that suit 
you?" 

" Oh, yes," said Vera, " I should 
love to come." 

" And I suppose I must ask all 
the others ? " 

" Well, you ought to ask every- 
body that you know." 

" I am not giving it for every- 
body^^ said he, rather significantly. 

"Oh, well," said she, "you will 
give the more pleasure to those 
that you are giving it for. By the 
bye, I have to go out." 

" Why have you to go out ? " 

" Well, because I promised to go 
to a tea down the village." 

" To a tea ? Where ? " 
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" At the doctor's." 

" At the doctor's ? Who's to be 
there ? " 

" I believe," said Miss Blount, a 
little demurely, " that Captain Van- 
sittart has promised to go, and 
Miss Alice Munroe." 

" I promised to go, too," said 
Valliant mendaciously. 

" Did you ? Did you really prom- 
ise to go ? " 

" Yes, really. I should think we 
might walk down there together, 
don't you ? " 

"I don't see why not. I don't 
believe you promised to go," she 
said, teasingly. 

" Well, no, to tell you the truth, 
I did not. I did have a note from 
Mrs. Marchmont and I replied that 
I would go unless I was called 
away. I thought that would leave 
the matter beautifully open." 

" It did leave the matter beauti- 
fully open, so beautifully open that 
Mrs. Marchmont told me only this 
morning that you were not com- 
ing." 
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" Well, never mind, she will be 
all the better pleased to see me," 
said Valliant. 

He knew Landraques and its 
ways better than she did, and he 
appraised them according to what 
was very much their true value. 
Together they walked down to the 
doctor's house, which was in the 
main street of the village, and as 
soon as opportunity occurred, Rog- 
er Valliant let Mrs. Chester into 
the secret of his intended festivity 
and secured her presence as the 
hostess of the occasion. 

" I shall be delighted to come," 
she said to him, feeling that it was 
an attention which was properly 
due to her position that he should 
have chosen her of all others to 
fill such an office for him, " I love 
a bachelor party beyond every- 
thing and will do my very best, 
Mr. Valliant, to make it all go off 
as well as possible. I suppose you 
only want my presence ; you don't 
want any help in catering and so 
on?" 
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" Oh, no, thanks, my housekeeper 
will do all that. She hasn't done 
much in the way of parties lately, 
but I don't think she will have for- 
gotten how to provide for a few 
people." 

" How many are you going to 
have?" she asked, with much in- 
terest. 

Whereupon Roger Valliant told 
her all about it, that is to say, all 
that he knew, which was not much ; 
and having secured his hostess and 
Vera, he, from a sort of feeling that 
you couldn't give a party to two 
ladies — at least, that it would be 
exceedingly inconvenient to both if 
you did— told everybody else and 
invited them ail to come and see 
how a bachelor would do things. 

It was odd, but Mrs. Chester re- 
marked to the Reverend James 
that evening at dinner that she 
didn't suppose she would be asked 
to do Roger Valliant the same ser- 
vice many times more, and at that 
very moment, Roger Valliant him- 
self was thinking how lucky it was 
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that the same day happened to suit 
both Vera and Mrs. Chester, and 
the next thought that followed was 
that it would be a very good thing 
when he would only have to con- 
sult Vera as to his dates, and when 
Vera would combine the position 
of being hostess and at the same 
time chief attraction of any enter- 
tainment he might wish to give. 

Everybody went. There was 
only one person who received an 
invitation to Roger Valliant's first 
party who did not eagerly avail 
herself thereof, that was an elderly 
lady who had been a friend of his 
mother's in years long gone by, 
who was seized with a terrible cold 
the previous day, and this threat- 
ening to turn to bronchitis, ren- 
dered her own warm fireside an 
imperative necessity. Everybody 
else duly arrived at Pinehold, and 
once more the old house which 
had been so long deserted re- 
sounded with gay laughter and the 
sound of music. For the Squire 
had done the thing well. He had 
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sent off to Chesterton for three 
musicians and a couple of men to 
polish the floor of the big hall, and 
for three mortal hours Roger Val- 
liant*s guests danced and flirted 
and admired the old place to their 
hearts* content, and, as everybody 
said, he made a perfect host. Even 
those who remembered the old 
Squire, now eight years dead and 
gone, who had been noted in the 
county for his kindly hospitality, 
declared that his son not only fol- 
lowed in his father's footsteps, but 
that he surpassed him in thinking 
of the wants and wishes of others. 
Yet in spite of his anxiety that 
everybody should enjoy the enter- 
tainment he had given, Roger Val- 
liant contrived to think a good 
deal of his own interests, con- 
trived to dance several times 
with the young mistress of the 
Cottage, contrived to take her 
twice to have refreshments, to go 
down the long gallery where por- 
traits of all his ancestors smiled or 
frowned from the walls, and then 
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he opened the door of a small room 
hard by, saying to her, " I should 
like you to see this room. It was 
my mother's favourite. It is all very 
old-fashioned, of course, in fact my 
father never had a thing altered, 
it is just as she left it, and I have 
been at home so little and have not 
used it very much, so that if she 
could come back again, she would 
find it just the same, only a little 
shabby and faded. It is a pleasant 
sunny room, is it not ? My mother 
used to think the view from that' 
window the prettiest she had ever 
seen. Do you think. Vera, that you 
would care to make this your room?*' 

She looked up in amazement — 
" I don't understand — What do 
you mean ? ** 

" What do I mean ? " he repeat- 
ed, with infinite tenderness. " Why, 
surely, I don't need to explain to 
you what I mean. I could only 
mean one thing by asking you such 
a question — to tell you that I love 
you and to hear from you that you 
love me ! " 




CHAPTER IX. 

CONSTERNATION. 

WHEN Roger Valliant ut- 
tered the words towards 
which he had been drifting 
during the last few golden weeks, 
Vera started as if she had been 
shot — " I had no idea you were 
going to say anything of this kind 
to me," she stammered. "I — I — 
must go home. I will go home 
now — from here. You must make 
my excuses to Mrs. Chester and 
the others. Say that I forgot a 
letter — don't say that I am not 
well, because they will only come 
to ask for me — to offer their help 
— and I don't want it — I don't 
want anybody ! " 

" But you will give me my an- 
swer first," said he, holding her 
hands fast within his own. 
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"Your answer? — Oh, there can 
be no answer. You must be dream- 
ing, Mr. Valliant." 

" If to love is to dream, then I 
am dreaming," said Valliant smil- 
ing. 

"I had no idea of anything of 
the kind," said she — " you must let 
me go — I cannot talk here — I can- 
not say anything here — you ought 
not to have asked me in your own 
house. I never dreamed that you 
would put such a question to me 
when I was your guest — forgive 
me, but I must go home at once." 

He had been so sure of her feel- 
ing for him that he had never 
thought of the possibility of a re- 
fusal. Until the words crossed 
her lips he had never thought that 
he might be putting his own guest 
to the pain of rejecting him when 
ordinary politeness would tend to 
make her give a different answer. 

"Vera," he said, "I never 
thought of it. I was so sure of 
myself, that I felt sure of you, too ; 
but you are quite right. I oughl 
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not to have put such a question to 
you while you were under my own 
roof. Forgive me ; I cannot leave 
all these people to take you home, 
but I will come over by and bye. 
I cannot live through the night 
until I have your answer." 

She did not reply. She only 
turned her head from side to side 
as if looking for some way of es- 
cape. 

Valliant caught at her hands 
again — "My dear, don't look like 
that," he said, " you are safe with 
me. I will take you by a side door 
to the stables and nobody will see 
you go at all. You can go down 
the side avenue. Come with me 
before others take it into their 
heads to explore the gallery." 

He drew her towards the end of 
the gallery opposite to that by 
which they had entered, and open- 
ing a door showed her into a small, 
rather dark passage, evidently in 
some way connected with the of- 
fices of the house. "See, this is 
the door of the gun-room, and that 
9 
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again goes into my study, so that 
I can get out to the stables at any 
time without going round the 
front. . . . Take care ! There 
is a step," he .added, by way of 
warning, and then he caught hold 
of her arm so as to steady her. 

"Get Miss Blount's cart ready 
at once," he said, when they 
reached the stable-yard. A couple 
of lads were off in a moment, and 
almost in less time than it takes me 
to write the words, the bay pony 
was brought out of the stables and 
the cart was ready. He helped 
her into it, and put the reins into 
her hands. ..." Keep straight 
down the road without turning 
right or left till you come to the 
lodge gates, then you will know 
your way," he said, and added, in 
an undertone, " I shall come over 
presently." 

To tell the truth, he was a little 
frightened by the face of the girl 
he loved. In his whole existence 
he had never seen the countenance 
of any woman alter so strangely as 
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hers had done in those few min- 
utes. When first he had put that 
question to her she had been smil- 
ing and radiant, with her delicate 
blush-rose complexion in its fullest 
beauty ; when she drove aw-ay out 
of the stable-yard she was as white 
as wax, and her grey eyes were 
hard set, just as was her charming 
mouth. Roger Valliant was puz- 
zled. He could not make it out. 
He was as certain that she loved 
him ais he was that he loved her. 
He felt sure that she had never 
been a flirt, or in any sense of the 
word a coquette, and yet it was al- 
most incredible that a woman, 
twenty-five years old, and her own 
mistress, a woman who had trav- 
elled the world over, should be so 
utterly overcome by a simple dec- 
laration of love from a man to 
whom she could not be indiffer- 
ent. He knew that she was no 
prude ; in all their intimate in- 
tercourse he had never seen the 
smallest sign of self-consciousness, 
prudishness, or fear of Mrs. Grundy 
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about her. She had always seemed 
to him, as he put it, to act strictly 
" off her own bat," to look at every- 
thing from her own standpoint, to 
judge everybody by her own stand- 
ard, and as her standard was a wide 
and indulgent one, one of her chief- 
est charms had been that she so 
very seldom passed strictures upon 
any person of her acquaintance. 
Therefore he could not believe 
that the mere fact of his having 
a$ked her to marry him under his 
own roof could have brought that 
frozen look of utter distress upon 
her bewitching face. 

However, it was no use standing 
there in the deserted stable-yard, 
wondering and conjecturing on a 
matter which he could not himself 
satisfactorily answer, so he swung 
round upon his heel and went back 
into the house, not returning by 
way of the gallery, but passing 
through the gun-room and his own 
study and so out into the great en- 
trance hall, where the musicians 
were still playing hard with fiddles 
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and piano, and a dozen couples 
were flitting round in ecstatic en- 
joyment over the well - polished 
floor. He moved here and there, 
looking after this guest and that, 
and nobody noticed that anything 
unusual had happened. Truth to 
tell, he was not altogether uneasy 
or anxious. He felt that he had 
done a stupid thing and that in a 
sense he had frightened her away 
from his house the first time she 
had ever entered it ; but that was 
all, his fears carried him no further 
than that. He had no notion that 
the dear love of his life could say 
him nay, that she would say him 
nay ; so when Mrs. Chester asked 
him in a casual way if he knew 
where Miss Blount was, he replied 
instantly and in quite his ordinary 
manner that she had gone home 
again. 

" Home ! " repeated the Vicar's 
wife, in not a little surprise. 

"Miss Blount suddenly remem- 
bered that she had forgotten some- 
thing of great importance, and she 
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didn't wish to break up the patty 
in any way, so she slipped away so 
as to catch the country post. She 
bade me t)ring you all manner of 
excuses, and to say that she was 
exceedingly vexed at having al- 
lowed her memory to play her 
false.'' 

" How long is it since she left ? " 
" Oh, half an hour, or. so." 
" But how was it we didn't see 
her go ? " 

"Because I took her out by a 
side entrance and saw her off down 
the side avenue. Miss Blount was 
very anxious not to break up the 
party. Please don't say anything 
to the others about it, Mrs. Ches- 
ter, because a bachelor doesn't 
give a party every day, and I 
would like people to stay as long 
as possible." 

Nobody else seemed to remem- 
ber that Miss Blount was not there. 
She had slipped out so carefully 
that none of the other guests 
missed her, at least, not until quite 
near seven o'clock, when somebody 
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casually asked if Miss Blount had 
gone. 

"Yes, she went some littl© time 
ago," said Roger Yalliant, to whom 
the question was addressed, and 
as he did not further pursue the 
subject, his questioner let it fall 
into the deep abyss of indiffer- 
ence. 

It was half-past seven before 
the last of his guests had betaken 
themselves ^way. Under ordinary 
circumstances he would have asked 
two or three of the men to remain 
and join him at dinner, but on this 
occasion he did not do so, for he 
was anxious to get it over and to 
ride over to the Cottage to hear 
Vera*s answer, and to have the 
mystery of her ashen face ex- 
plained. So he bade adieu to the 
last of his guests with many a 
hand-shake, and "old fellow," and 
so on, but his hospitality went no 
further ; and then immediately he 
sat down to his solitary dinner, ate 
a little fish and a cutlet, and, rising 
impatiently, told the man who at- 
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tended on him that he could not 
wait for any more. 

" Go round and see whether the 
Vixen is ready. I told them to ' 
have her ready by this time." 

He was still in the light suit 
which he had worn for the after- 
noon, and finding that the mare 
was awaiting him, he mounted her 
at once and rode off without mak- 
ing any change in his garments. 

A man who is in lOve and also 
puzzled doe5 not make much of 
three miles when he has a good 
bit of horseflesh under him. It 
seemed but a few minutes ere he 
reined in the Vixen at the entrance 
gates of the Cottage. Thomas 
Bowles himself came out to open 
them. 

"Miss Blount expects me, 
Bowles," he said, as the man ap- 
peared. 

So Bowles, with a touch of his 
forelock, swung open the great 
gates, and Roger Valliant passed 
in to hear his fate. 




CHAPTER X. 

IF IT WERE ONLY THAT ! 

AFTER the .manner of one 
who knew the ways of the 
house well, Roger Valliant 
rode straight round to the stables 
and there handed over the Vixen 
into the charge of Thomas Bowles's 
minion, a raw youth from the out- 
skirts of Landraques, who was ap- 
parently good for nothing but to 
grin and say " Yessir ! " to every 
word that was spoken to him. 
Then he walked round to the frbnt 
door and asked for Miss Blount. 
He might have passed the door 
and gone quietly into the drawing- 
room, where she always sat in the 
evening, but he had never been at 
the Cottage at that time of day 
before and an innate sense of deli- 
cacy made him ask for her at the 
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door in the usual manner of an 
ordinary visitor. 

"Miss Blount expects me/' he 
said, when Freda came smiling to 
meet him. 

" Yes, sir, this way if you 
please." 

He followed her across the hall 
and having shewn him into the 
drawing-room she shut the door be- 
hind him. Vera was sitting at the 
window overlooking the sea, from 
which the mists were fast rising. 
She had changed her smart party 
frock and was robed in a loose 
woollen gown hanging in straight 
and severe folds from shoulder to 
hem, her radiant hair was caught 
up in a great loose bunch at the 
back of her head, and her face was 
as ashen as it had been when she 
turned her pony's head out of the 
stable-yard at Pinehold. 

" I have come for my answer,** 
he said, taking both her hands in 
his. He felt that her hands were 
icy cold, chill as with the chill of 
death, and he held them fast in 
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his own warm and eager clasp 
close up against his breast, where 
she could feel his strong-beating, 
brave heart. "I have," he said, 
bending towards her, " to ask your 
forgiveness for having in a sense 
betrayed my hospitality to you to- 
day. You were quite right to re- 
proach me for having spoken when 
and where I did. I can only hum- 
bly apologize to you." 

" It didn't matter," said Vera, 
scarcely above a whisper. She was 
white to her very lips and he could 
feel that she was trembling in every 
limb. 

" My dear, my dear," he cried, 
suddenly setting her hands free 
and taking her altogether in his 
arms, " what could I have said to 
have upset you like this? My 
dear, I know that you care for me. 
Do you think I would have spoken 
when and how I did if I had not 
been sure that you loved me with 
all your heart and soul ? Ydu do— 
you know you do — you cannot deny 
it!" 
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." I have no wish to deny it," 
said Vera, in a strange, absent 
voice, "only " 

" No, I don't want to hear any 
onlys. If you have no wish to deny 
that you love me with all your 
heart and soul, what else in the 
wide world can matter to us two ? 
I came over here to-night with 
something like anxiety hanging 
about me ; I fancied that I might 
have been wrong, I tried to think 
of some time when you had shewn 
that I worried you, that I bored 
you, that I was indifferent to you. 
I could not recall one — and yet I 
was anxious because you went 
away with such an ashen face, 
looking so strained and white and 
set. I thought I had done some- 
thing perhaps to offend you irrevo- 
cably. Oh, Vera — my love — how 
utterly happy you made me ! " 

For a moment she yielded herself 
to him, nay, almost clung to him, 
and Roger Valliant feeling it with 
that quick instinct that lovers have, 
caught her yet closer to him and 
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kissed her passionately. Then by 
a great effort Vera Blount recov- 
ered, recalled herself to what was 
not — to what might be. " Stay," 
she said, putting one little cold and 
trembling hand upon his breast, 
" I am wrong. I ought not to have 
let you do that — it is not as you 
think — not as you hope — not as you 
expect. I have no pleasant answer 
to give you. I have only to tell you 
— that — if I had known — if I had 
dreamed for a moment what would 
happen to-day, I would have gone 
to the uttermost ends of the earth 
to hide myself from your sight. 
Was I in love with you ? Yes, I 
suppose I was — and yet — I did not 
know — I never thought — I would 
have ^/7/<?^ myself before I took your 
heart if I had known ! But there, 
it is not altogether my fault. I had 
never had love made to me. I had 
always chilled them off before they 
got within a hundred miles of de- 
claring themselves, but you — you 
were so different. You stole into 
my heart, and I did not know that 
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you were even thinking of it until 
it wfls too late — until you had actu- 
ally spoken. I ought to have known. 
It is all my fault — all my fault ! " 

"But what do you mean by all 
your fault ? " he asked, looking at 
her with wide-open, anxious eyes. 
" What is this, my dear Vera, what 
is this mystery ? " 

" No mystery at all. I have only 
to say one thing — I cannot marry 
you ! " 

" But why ? " 

" I cannot y 

" But you love me ? " 

"Yes— I suppose I do — Oh, I 
linow I do, but that is my misfortune. 
You ought not to throw it at me." 

" To throw it at you ! Vera, I 
don't understand you. I am all in 
the dark. What does it mean ? 
What is there to prevent it ? You 
are your own mistress, you have 
your own position, you have nobody 
to consult, nobody to consider, 
neither have I, and we love each 
other. What more can we want ? 
What more can anybody want ? " 
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" I cannot marry you. I ought 
to have known it, I ought to have 
seen it — I suppose I did see it and 
the devil blinded me — only, I can- 
not marry you." 

" But you love me ! " 

" That has nothing to do with it. 
I am not a woman who should mar- 
ry — I am a creature apart. If you. 
knew everything — ^but there, I can 
only ask you to let me go, to go 
out of my life, to leave me here in 
this refuge of mine which I cannot 
get rid of, which I must keep up, in 
which I must live — and die. Try 
to forget that such a being as Vera 
Blount ever came across your path." 

" But why ? " he asked, in the ut- 
most amazement. 

" Why ? Oh, cannot you take my 
word ? " she almost wailed. " You 
know that I — at least I don't deny 
that I " 

" That you love me," he put in 
quietly. 

" Yes, that I love you — I, to whom 
love must never come ! I, who 
must take my love in both hands 
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and strangle it — do anything rather 
than let it live and grow and tort- 
ure me more. ' Oh, if I had only 
seen what was coming, if I had only 
known, if I had only had the world- 
ly experience to guess what those 
pleasant weeks were leading to, to 
guess what the end of it would 
be!" 

" But the end of it is so simple," 
said Valliant, "we shall be mar- 
ried— " 

" Never ! " 

"We* shall be married," he re- 
peated, " and you will come to live 
at Pinehold — that is all! Who 
shall gainsay it ? " 

" I ! " she burst out. " I shall 
gainsay it." 

"But why?" 

** I have no choice — I cannot help 
myself. Oh, you know that I would 
if I could. You know — you must 
see — rit is breaking my heart to 
deny you like this— but I have no 
choice — I am not free." 

" You are not free / " he echoed, 
catching jealously at the words. 
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" What do you mean by not being 
freeV 

She looked up at him, then 
turned and walked to the window, 
where she^stood looking out over 
the fast-gathering gloom and beat- 
ing her little hands upon the pane 
and her little feet upon the floor. 
"Oh, if you love me, why do you 
torture me like this ? It is only 
that I tell you I cannot — there 
are difficulties — insurmountable 
difficulties — there is no getting 
over them, under them, round them, 
they stand in the way of your hap- 
piness — and mine ; and you and I 
are perfectly helpless — you and I 
can do nothing ! You can go away 
and forget me, you can go away 
and find some other woman who 
will — love you almost as well as I 
do ; but I shall stay here forever 
— stay here until I die — and no 
sun can ever come into my life 
again." 

" But all this is a mere enigma ! " 
said Roger Valliant. " I want to 
know what it is in plain English, 
10 
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Don*t talk to me of these cannots 
and impossibles, I tell you it is pos- 
sible. But why don't you tell me 
the truth plainly ? If there is any- 
thing that I ought to know, let me 
know it ; don't hide it from me ; 
don't let me go away thinking the 
truth is worse than it is. You are 
cruel to me — and yet, I know that 
you are doing it because you think 
it is right ; but you only think it, 
Vera, you only think it. Tell me, 
so that I may judge whether you 
are right in gainsaying me, in mur- 
dering my love and your own." 
" I — I — cannot tell you." 
"You musty** he said, between 
his teeth. " Come, the sooner it 
is said, the sooner it will all be 
over. If you have a good reason 
for not marrying me, it is my right 
to know it ; if your reason is an 
idle one, it should be the more 
easily told, but I must know it and 
you must tell me." 

She wandered up and down the 
fast - darkening room, her white 
dress in its severe folds hanging 
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round her slight figure like the 
shrouding garb of a probationer 
for the convent's life, and making 
the most dominant spot in the 
whole room. At last she came 
back to him — " Roger," she said, 
saying his name for the first time, 
"I implore you by yoiir love for 
me to spare me the agony of tell- 
ing you all that I admit is your 
right to know. You have loved 
me — nay, you love me now, I know 
it, I feel it, I wish it, but for pity's 
sake don't force me to tell you 
that which will degrade me in your 
sight, which would make you think 
of me no longer with love — scarcely 
with pity ! I implore you, let me 
go in silence ! " 

** No," he said, "no, I believe 
you are holding out a bogey which 
has no earthly existence. I believe 
that you are putting some by-gone 
spectre between your heart and 
mine which I can slay with one 
wave of my hand ; and by the love 
I have for you, by the love you 
know you have for me, I insist w^on 
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knowing what it is that lies be- 
tween us." 

" I cannot tell you ! " she cried, 
her voice rising to a wail of despair 
and agony. 

" Oh, yes, you can ; you can tell 
me quite easily. You will be .eas- 
ier, you will feel altogether that 
you have been right when I know 
everything. What is it you are 
afraid of, my sweet? Something 
that you think will make me angry, 
something that will make me love 
you less ? Then, if. it is so and 
you feel that you are bound to say 
no to my prayers, to break my 
heart irrevocably and irretrievably, 
then it is your plain and bounden 
duty to tell me that which will 
help me to forget you, which will 
help to heal the wound which you 
have unconsciously given me. I 
say, Vera, it is my right to know 
this — it is more, it may be my 
salvation ! ** 

But still Vera BlOunt had no 
word for him. She stood half 
turned away, her golden head shin- 
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ing palely through the darkness, 
her hand which he held in both of 
his trembling and still cold as ice. 
" I cannot tell you ! " she said, at 
last, in a whisper of agony. 

" Vera," he said, ** my love — the 
one love of my life — I am going to 
say something, I am going to ask 
you a question which is an insult 
to you^I know it, I admit it — but 
I must know the truth. Tell me, 
has there been another before me ? 
Is it some past that the world 
would count as a slur which you 
are holding up as an irrevocable 
barrier between us ? *' 

And in reply Vera Blount 
dropped all of a heap at his. feet 
— " Roger ! Roger ! " she cried, 
"if it "^trtonly that!" 





CHAPTER XI. 

TO THE STICKING POINT. 

WHEN Roger Valliant real- 
ized that the woman he 
loved was lying on the 
floor at his feet a huddled up mass 
of white material and golden hair, 
with that awful wailing cry upon 
her lips as an answer to his but 
half formed suspicion, he stopped 
and lifted her up in his strong arms 
— " My dear, my dear ! " he said, 
" nothing on earth can warrant 
your lying there at my feet ! Come, 
you have told me that this mystery 
is not that which is the very worst 
my mind can think of in connec- 
tion with you. Mind you," he 
added, as he led her to a couch 
and tenderly gathered her in his 
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arms, " mind you, if you "had said 
yes, it would have been as nothing 
to me ; love such ais mine is not 
love tttat cavils, not love that ex- 
pects everything and gives noth- 
ing. Come, make a clean breast 
of it and tell me everything. Noth- 
ing else can make any cloud or any. 
division between us." 

*' Oh, yes — ^yes — if you knew all, 
if you only knew what a — thing I 
am — oh, Roger, Roger, I don't 
know how to tell you, I don't know 
how to break it to you ! I can't 
explain, I can't realize myself how 
utterly impossible it is for you and 
I to be anything to each other ; 
but still, as you say, it is your right 
to know it, it is my duty to tell 
you — and when I have told you, 
you will go out of this house with 
no more feeling left for me than 
pity. You will never love me again 
—it is impossible — it is out of the 
question ! " 

"I don't think so," he said con- 
fidently. 

" No, you don't think so because 
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you don't know, you don't under- 
stand, still, I suppose I ought to 
tell you. Oh, Heaven give me 
strength to proclaim mysehf what 
I know myself to be. When you 
ask me such a question as that — . 
if there had been somebody else. 
. . . Why — oh, if you could 
realize, if you could understand 
how lightly I should tell you that, 
how simple it would all seem com- 
pared with the awful truth ! But 
it is no use dragging on this an- 
guish — I will get it over — I will 
tell you. I must go back to the 
beginning, it is a long story, but it 
will be told quickly enough to cure 
your love." 

" Tell it ! " he said, bravely. 

" I must go back to the begin- 
ning," she said, gathering herself 
together as it were so as to need 
no support from him, " back to the 
time when I was a little child and 
lived with people — I don't quite 
know with whom I did live. My 
father died before I could remem- 
ber, my mother I have a very dim 
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recollection of, so dim that I retain 
no idea of her features, of her com- 
plexion, of anything about her. I 
think that I must have been at 
school or in some family, but at all 
events, my mother died when I was 
a little child of only five or six 
years old, and then I went to school 
— in Paris. I was a- mite, years 
younger than any of the others, 
and sometimes my uncle, who built 
this house, to whom this place be- 
longed, used to come to see me. 
He never struck me as being fond 
of me, I never looked forward to 
his visits — which were few and far 
between — except as times when I 
should have a liberal addition to 
my pocket money and a few pres- 
ents of things that I had learned 
to covet since the time he had last 
been over. He was very kind, but 
what puzzled my young mind was 
that he was so filled with pity for 
me, he always called me *Poor 
child ! Poor little girl ! My little 
Vera ! * and he used to say these 
things in a tone which made my 
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little breast heave and my throat 
choke. Well, when I was ten years 
old, Uncle Lennard died. The 
school mistress told me that I 
should never see him again ; I wore 
black dresses for a long time, and 
I received my pocket money from 
my guardian. I also spent my holi- 
days with him, sometimes in Lon- 
don, sometimes in other places, and 
when I was seventeen I came home 
for good and all and took up my 
abode with him in his big house in 
Bloomsbury ; and I had quite a good 
time, as good a time as a girl could 
have who lived with an old bache- 
lor who didn't know or care very 
much about society, as they called 
it at the other end of the Town. 
I used to go to theatres and con- 
certs, and various old ladies and 
young ladies called upon me, and I 
went to solemn tea parties and al- 
together I had a very distracting 
winter. Then, my eighteenth birth- 
day came, the day on which by my 
uncle's will I was to come of age, 
to be the absolute mistress of my 
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entire property, the day on which 
I was to be emancipated even from 
the mild thraldom which my guar- 
dian had laid upon me. It was a 
lovely day ; I remember it so well ! 
Remember it ? Oh, it is graven on 
my heart, branded into my soul ! 
I got up that morning a gay, blithe, 
light-hearted girl ; I went to bed 
that night a woman with, an eter- 
nity of woe before her, a woman 
suddenly made conscious that a 
sharp sword was hanging over her 
head suspended by a single hair. 
, . . Oh, forget it ! If I only 
could^ if I only could forget that 
such a day ever dawned ! If I only 
could know that I have no exist- 
ence, that I had never been born ! 
I don't know how to tell you the 
rest!" 

It must be owned that Roger 
Valliant was more puzzled than 
ever. He realized that some awful 
disclosure was coming, but what 
that disclosure was, of what nature 
it was, he had not the faintest sus- 
picion. However, he clasped her 
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a little closer with his arm and 
murmured that the sooner it was 
told, the sooner her heart would 
be free of the burden which was 
lying upon it. Almost before he 
had done, she jumped up and went 
hurriedly across to the window. 
Her quick ears had caught the 
sound of a footfall upon the pol- 
ished floor of the hall, and a mo- 
ment later Freda, carrying a light- 
ed lamp in her hand, came into the 
room. 

" Yes, Freda, I was just thinking 
that it was time we had the lamps, 
lighted," said Miss Blount, trying 
hard to speak in quite her ordinary 
tones, " and I think you had better 
close the windows and draw the 
curtains. It is getting quite chilly 
for the time of the year, is it not, 
Mr. Valliant ? " 

Roger stood up and went across 
to the empty fireplace. " Yes, it 
is quite cold to-night, and I fancy 
we get the chill air off the sea 
pretty much, both in your house 
and mine." 
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They spoke only in common- 
places while the maid servant was 
moving about the room lighting 
the various lamps and shutting out 
the grey night. Then, when she 
had left them, Roger Valliant went 
across to Vera and drew her back 
upon the couch. ..." Come, 
my love," he said, " get this miser- 
able story told and let me know 
the worst." 

" I had a great many presents 
that morning," she went on with a 
great effort ; " my guardian gave 
^me a watch set with diamonds and 
the servants gave me something 
pretty, and nearly all my school- 
fellows had remembered that it 
was my coming of age, and a good 
many of the friends I had made 
during the winter sent me their 
remembrances also. I was so hap- 
py — oh, so happy ! And then 
when breakfast was over, my guar- 
dian got up from the table and 
with a sort of stammer told me 
that I had better come into the li- 
brary as he had something to tell 
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me. He told me a great deal 
about land and stocks and shares 
that was as Greek to me ; he told 
me how much money I should have 
a year and gave me some advice 
which I knew to be very good, and 
then he said .to me, * I have now 
something else to tell you. I have 
in my possession a letter which 
was written to you by your uncle 
more than eight years ago. I 
don't know what is in it, but I can 
form an idea and I am sure, from 
what he said to me, that it is a let- 
ter of great importance and should 
be very carefully considered.' He 
unlocked a drawer and handed it 
to me. ' Take it up to your own 
room, my dear,' he said, ' and read 
it carefully.* And I took that let- 
ter all unsuspecting . , . the 
letter that killed me . . . that 
killed my life . . . the letter 
that made me old almost before I 
was young. . . ." She sudden- 
ly jumped up — " Stay," she said 
to him, " I may as well show you 
the actual letter, then you will 
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know everything that I know. It 
will spare my having to tell you 
what I have never told to human 
being ; it will save my poor lips 
from uttering the awful word that 
is the dominant power of my life. 
I will give it to you — you shall 
read for yourself. I have kept it 
always by me, as sometimes when 
I have felt that the sun was very 
bright and the flowers were very 
beautiful and the sea dazzling and 
sparkling with radiance, I have 
come and just looked at the draw- 
er in which it was lying — and re- 
membered everything. I will get 
it, I have the key here, I have not 
opened that drawer since I came 
here more than a year ago . • . 
I have never read that letter since 
the day I was eighteen years old 
. . . I have had no need. It 
is burnt into my brain . . . 
seared into my heart. I live to it, 
and yet, I have even enjoyed my- 
self at times. Of late, your coming 
has stilled my pain so much that I 
have not even thought of it, I, 
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who ought to have thought of it 
always and carried it with me 
. . . I, who ought to have had 
it framed and hung up where I 
could see it every day and every 
hour ! Oh, I don't know what 
you will say to me when you know 
everything ... I don't know 
what you will think ... I 
only hope that you will hate me ! " 
She drew a golden bangle off her 
wrist and turning back a device 
which formed its centre ornament 
disclosed a small Brahma key hid- 
den behind it. With this she un- 
locked the drawer to which she 
had pointed and opening an inner 
drawer she took therefrom a letter 
of which the seals were broken. 
. . . "There it is," she said, 
" take it to the lamp and read it. 
It will be good-bye for you and 
me . . . kiss me before you 
open it ! " 






CHAPTER XII. 

THE TEST OF LOVE. 

HEN Roger Valliant had 
taken the letter from 
Vera's shaking hand, she 
cast herself down upon the couch 
and hid her face among its silken 
cushions. He carried the letter to 
the table on which Freda had 
placed the tall silver lamp with 
its soft, gold-coloured shade, and 
there he sat down and turned it 
over as curiously as if it held no 
particular information which would 
interest him. In truth, he had not 
realized even in the face of her 
utter and abject distress how ter- 
rible was the barrier which had risen 
between them. The writing on 
the envelope was faded and old- 
fashioned, but the seals might have 
been broken yesterday and the 

II 
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edges of the flap were as unf rayed as 
if they had not been torn until then. 
Evidently Vera had had no need 
ever to glance at its contents since 
the fatal day on which she had re- 
ceived it. With calm and steady 
hands Roger Valliant took out the 
enclosure and spread the paper 
wide open. It was a long letter 
and began : 

" My dear Niece, my poor little 
Vera! By the time that you re- 
ceive this letter, which I write 
with the certainty of a mortal ill- 
ness upon me, you will be eighteen 
years old and your own mistress, 
and I shall have been in my grave 
for several years. I have put off 
writing this until the last moment 
because I dreaded so much to take 
the sunshine out of your young 
life, as I know such a letter as this 
must and will do — and yet, I can- 
not have it upon my conscience to 
go to my grave and before my 
Maker knowing that I had left you 
in an ignorance which might prove 
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to be the centre of a circle of mis- 
ery from which hundreds of men 
and women might in time to come 
rise up and call me cursed. My 
dear child, you know, because I 
have told you, that your father 
died when you were very young ; 
your mother died two years ago — 
your mother^ whom you had not 
seen since you were a little child 
five years old. It is of that mother 
— my dear sister — that I wish to 
speak to you now. My dear little 
girl, I scarcely know in what words 
to put the horrible truth ! I have di- 
rected that you shall come of age on 
the day on which you are eighteen 
years old, that you shall have full 
control of your life and of your 
money and of yourself, for a rea- 
son which might seem inexplicable 
to those who do not know — and 
who need never know — the secret 
which you will carry with you from 
this day, the day on which you 
read this letter, to your grave. I 
advise you never to tell that secret 
to human being unless you find 
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yourself in a position in which it 
is absolutely imperative that you 
should do so. I must go back. 
Our grandfather — your mother's 
and mine — was a sailor, a wild, 
daring, adventurous youth who 
loved the sea, loved peril, loved ad- 
venture of all and every kind, and 
who preferred any life rather than 
that of remaining at home in Eng- 
land. When our grandfather was 
five-and-forty years old he married ; 
he married the daughter of an Eng- 
lish merchant in Hong-Kong. She 
was a very beautiful girl, exceed- 
ingly wealthy and quite devoted to 
our grandfather. She lived and 
died his blameless and adoring 
wife, but she left to her only 
daughter — my mother and your 
grandmother — an appalling legacy 
of disease — loathsome, incurable, 
terrible, the disease which is called 
leprosy ! By her own wish, as soon 
as the first symptoms developed 
themselves in your mother, you 
were told that she was dead. Her 
greatest desire was that you should 
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never see her sufferings, or remem- 
ber her — if your childish mind car- 
ried any remembrance of her at 
all — other than she had been in her 
youth and beauty. She died two 
years ago. Never mind where ; it 
is not necessary to tell you how 
she was tended, watched over, 
cared for as only good women can 
tend and care for those who are 
greatly afflicted of God. For my- 
self, years ago knowing it was pos- 
sible this disease might be heredi- 
tary and transmitted to myself, I 
built the house in which I now 
write and which I have left en- 
tirely to you. I have lived the life 
of a recluse, my own life, so that if 
this fell disease should shew itself 
I might without change, without 
comment, shut myself up where no 
eye save that of some doctor inter- 
ested in watching its courses need 
look upon me or come nigh me. 
I have been here all these years — 
waiting — waiting always for what 
God in His mercy has not seen fit 
to sand upon me. My illness is an 
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ordinary one, a weakness of the 
heart which probably will carry 
me off painlessly, almost like fall- 
ing to sleep. I have been spared 
the end which overtook my dear 
and only sister — your mother. But 
with j'^^, my poor child, it is other- 
wise — -you are the child and the 
grandchild of lepers. Your moth- 
er's greatest grief was that she had 
.married before the disease first 
showed itself in her mother, and it 
is by her wish and for your good — 
though I fear to your sorrow — that 
I now warn you that marriage is 
not for you, that it is best you 
should know early that you may 
keep yourself out of any entangle- 
ment of the heart ; and I leave you 
an income which will suffice for all 
your needs, I leave you a refuge 
which will be now yours as it has 
been mine. Would to God that I 
could write a letter saying to you 
that my legacy was only one of 
worldly provision ! God bless you, 
my dear child, God keep you, and 
if the most terrible of all . trials 
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should come upon you, God give 
you strength to bear it ! Your 
sorrowing and affectionate Uncle, 
" Ralph Lennard/' 

For some minutes there was ab- 
solute silence between them, then 
Roger Valliant turned to the be- 
ginning of the letter and read it 
slowly and carefully over again, but 
read it as slowly and carefully as he 
would there was no getting away 
from the main fact, which conveyed 
in all uncompromising plainness 
that Vera Blount was not for him, 
that Vera Blount must in common 
justice to humanity live out the re- 
maining years of her life alone. 
There was no false sentiment about 
Roger- Valliant, no false heroism ; 
he did not get up and make a pas- 
sionate declaration to the woman 
he lov^d with his whole 1 soul that 
he cared not and would not care 
if she was a leper at that moment ! 
No, he read the faded words 
again and yet again, and then 
he looked at the slender white- 
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robed figure lying face down among 
the silken cushions in an attitude 
of such deep despair that not even 
a sob came to break the stillness. 
At last he folded the paper and re- 
placed it in its envelope, then he 
went gently towards the couch upon 
which she was still lying and sat 
down where he had been sitting be- 
fore the awful knowledge had come 
to him. 

"Vera," he said, laying a hand 
gently upon her shoulder, " I have 
read it." 

She shivered under his touch, but 
she made no attempt to answer. 

" My love," he went on, " my one 
and only love, there is a great deal 
to be said between us. I cannot 
talk to you while you lie there hid- 
ing your face from me. You told 
me just now that I should hate you 
when I knew what this mystery 
meant — hate you ! 17 Oh, my 
dear, I can only say it is our com- 
mon misfortune and it draws me 
nearer to you than I have ever been 
before." 
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She sat up and looked at him with 
wild, wan eyes. 

" What do you mean ? " she 
asked. 

" What do I mean ? What should 
I mean ? Do you think that I who 
love you so much will love you less 
because you are shut out from all 
that makes life most precious and 
beautiful ? Oh, my dear, what a 
fair-weather friend you must think 
me ! What a poor opinion you must 
have had of me ! I cannot ask you 
again to marry me, you would not 
do it if I did, but you are my love 
— the very light of my life, and al- 
though you may not come to Pine- 
hold as I had hoped you would do, 
as you would have done but for this 
terrible misfortune, yet there is no 
reason why to the very ends of our 
lives we should not be as close 
friends as we have been during 
these past few precious weeks." 

**But," she said, "you are the 
last of the Valliants. You ought 
to look for somebody else, some- 
body who is not tainted as I am." 
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" Nay, nay — somebody who has 
not the chance of being tainted. It 
is only a ,chance, ^fter all," he said, 
in gentle correction. 

"Well,, some one who has, not 
the chance of being tainted. You 
ought to marry. / cannot go a>yay, 
because I am bound to this plac^ 
but I should not think you unkind, 
Roger, if you did not come here 
again. I shall know that you would 
have come had things been differ- 
ent. It is part of my cross — I will 
try to bear it." 

" My dear," he said, " you will 
never bear that cross, because I 
shall never marry any other woman 
but yourself. In the face of that 
letter," pointing to where it lay, a 
white spot upon the black of the 
ebony table, " I have no choice but 
to acquiesce in your decision, but 
all the persuasion in the world will 
not force me to marry another wom- 
an. I would not do another woman 
so great a wrong as to ask her to 
marry a man whose whole soul is 
bound elsewhere. If it is a cross 
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that there should be no more Val- 
liants, then I will bear it gladly be- 
cause I shall help to bear your 
cross ; at the same time, if it is bad 
for me, it can be nothing to what it 
must be for you. In the face of that 
letter I cannot deceive myself or try 
to deceive you into the belief that 
there is no risk of your inheriting 
this legacy of suffering, but I can 
lighten your burden and it will be 
my greatest pleasure to do it. If 
the suffering comes> I can help you 
to bear it as nobody else in the 
world can do." 

" It is too great a sacrifice ! " 
said Vera Blount, in a strange 
dreamy voice. "You think now^ 
when I am more or less fair to 
look upon that it will be quite easy 
to help me through the worst if 
the worst should come, but before 
I can agree that you should sacri- 
fice your life in this way you must 
do what I have done — get all the 
books upon the subject that you 
can find and read them, read for 
yourself what sort of a creature I 
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may become when these " — hold- 
ing out her hands — "are not like 
this any longer, when this " — put- 
ting them over her face — " is a 
mask of hideousness. It may not 
come, but on the other hand it 
may. You don't know what yoti 
would take upon yourself. It has 
walked with me day and night for 
seven years, seven of the best 
years of my life, and only during 
as many weeks have I known what 
it was to be a little at peace.'* 

" My dear," said Roger Valliant, 
"I have no need to study books, 
no need to read up the subject ; I 
have not travelled about the world 
for five years without seeing many 
unusual sights. I know far more 
about leprosy than all your books 
can tell me." 
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CHAPTER XIII, 

PATIENCE AND IMPA 

WHEN Roger Valliant made 
it plain to Vera that he 
really knew what he was 
undertaking in declaring that he 
was ready to be her friend for the 
rest of their lives if he could not 
be her husband, she did not fur- 
ther struggle against what she re- 
garded as the most stupendous 
sacrifice that she had ever known 
or heard of in her life ; and so, 
after his farewell that night, life 
flowed on for both of them in very 
much the same channels as it had 
done aforetime. You know human 
nature gets used to anything. 
Vera herself had got quite used to 
the idea of the sword which was 
banging over her head, and in- 
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deed, during the last few weeks 
had actually forgotten it. At first, 
after she had become acquainted 
with her doom — or I should say 
her possible doom — she had lived 
with a skeleton day and night ; at 
first she had not endured the sight 
of a ring on her slender hands, at 
first she had not been able to look 
at herself in the glass without see- 
ing that terrible mask which she 
might see there one day. She had 
read the subject up as far as lay 
in her power, and it had become 
almost a habit with her to try the 
power of her hands many times in 
the day. Her first waking thought 
and her last was to assure herself 
that the fatal numbness had not yet 
seized upon those slender palms 
and fingers ; yet as time wore on 
and the years rolled one into an- 
other, as she sought distraction 
by passing from one picturesque 
foreign town to another, she had 
become so used to this skeleton of 
hers, this Damoclean sword, that 
she had ceased to trouble herself 
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upon that particular point, and 
long before she had taken up her 
abode at the Cottage, she had be- 
come the possessor of and regu- 
larly wore several beautiful rings ; 
so when Roger Valliant declared 
his intention of remaining her 
friend for ever — the friend of her 
life and heart — after the first great 
surprise and shock were over she 
quietly settled back again into pre- 
cisely the same life that they had 
been living since she had first 
known him. 

Of course, Landraques was puz- 
zled. The weeks rolled on, the 
autumn waned, a hard and brilliant 
winter succeeded to autumn, nip- 
ping the rich reds and yellows of 
the fading year into an icy white- 
ness, but there was no engagement 
between the squire and the young 
mistress of the Cottage. Land- 
raques asked itself what they could 
be waiting for? That they were 
on terms of the most extreme in- 
timacy was patent to the mean- 
est observation ; that Roger Val- 
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liant worshipped the very ground 
upon which Miss Blount trod was 
common knowledge ; that he was 
frequently at the Cottage was a 
well known fact ; why then did 
they not make up their minds and 
announce their engagement ? Yet 
the two people mostly concerned 
had apparently no intention of 
gratifying their neighbours in that 
way. Towards Christmas the neigh- 
bourhood was convulsed by the 
news that Captain Vansittart and 
Alice Munroe were going to be 
married, and one or two of the 
gossips said that surely this would 
hurry on the affair between Miss 
Blount and Roger Valliant. 

" One marriage makes many," 
said one lady to another, "and I 
cannot tell why this one should be 
hanging fire as it is." Perhaps no- 
body was so surprised at the new 
engagement as Captain Vansittart 
himself. He had started out with 
a rapturous admiration of Vera, 
but as he never succeeded in get- 
ting a hair's breadth nearer to her 
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than he had been on the first even- 
ing, and as he had somehow or 
other grown to watch for Alice 
Munroe's chestnut head with an 
eagerness which surprised even 
himself, he not unnaturally end- 
ed by asking her to follow the 
fortunes of H.M.S. Falcon^ and 
Alice promptly consented — nay, 
Alice went further than that, she 
announced the news to Mrs. Ches- 
ter herself. Mrs. Chester was 
what might be called the bosom 
friend and confidant of all the 
young ladies in and around Land- 
raques, and although Alice Mun- 
roe could no longer be called a 
young lady, yet she had been for 
years past in the habit of confiding 
all her hopes and fears and troubles 
and aspirations into the motherly 
if motherless bosom of the Vicar's 
wife. 

" You know, dear Mrs. Chester," 
she said, when she had blushingly 
told her news and received on 
either cheek the kiss of congratu- 
lation, "you know I used to be 
12 
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quite eprise with Roger Valliant ! 
Well, you know how silly girls are, 
don't you ? As if having once 
seen Captain Vansittart I could 
tolerate Roger Valliant even for 
a day ! You'll never think that I 
was really gone on him, will you ? " 

" Oh, my dear, no," said Mrs. 
Chester, with shocking mendacity 
for a clergyman's wife, " of course 
not ! All girls have these foolish 
little fancies — all men, too, for that 
matter. I am sure you must be 
delighted that you never happened 
to marry anybody else, for Captain 
Vansittart is quite charming and I 
am sure he will make you a most 
devoted husband." 

So Alice Munroe went away very 
happy in the belief that Mrs. Ches- 
ter kn^w the world better than she 
did and was before all things a 
true prophetess ; whereas in truth 
Mrs. Chester was no more reliable 
than any other friend would have 
been, knew nothing whatever about 
Vansittart's character* or the state 
of his affections, and only told 
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Alice Munroe what she knew she 
would best like to hear. And of a 
truth, our most trusty and most 
successful prophets are all of the 
same order nowadays. 

" She really looked quite pretty, 
James," she remarked to the rever- 
end Vicar an hour later, " and at 
least five years younger. On my 
word, it is wonderful what an en- 
gagement will do for a girl ! I 
shall be curious to see if it has had 
the same marvellous effect upon 
Captain Vansittart as upon Alice. 
She was all little prinks and blush- 
es and dimples and smiles, and so 
anxious I should not think there 
had ever been a serious thought 
in her mind about Roger Valliant. 
Poor little soul, I satisfied her ! " 

"Of course you did," said the 
Vicar, "of course you did. What 
else could you do ? For my part 
I think Alice is most sensible to 
have made the best of the situa- 
tion. If you remember, my dear, 
I always told you there was noth- 
ing in it on Roger Valliant's side^" 
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"Yes, dear, you did. I always 
trust your judgment." Mrs. Ches- 
ter was really very mendacious 
that morning for a clergyman's 
wife. " But at the same time yOu 
will admit that I am right about 
Roger and Vera Blount." 

" Oh, yes, there is everythirig in 
that. But why doesn't it come off, 
I wonder ? ** 

" Yes, why doesn't it come off, 
James ? " cried Mrs. Chester im- 
patiently. 

" That," said the Vicar, " is more 
than I can tell you, but it should 
be brought about sooner or later ; 
only, take my advice, Angela, 
doh't interfere, don't try to help it 
on. You will do more harm than 
good if you do." 

" I have not the smallest inten- 
tion of trying to help it on, James," 
said Mrs. Chester, with dignity. 
" But from all I hear " 

" And you hear a good deal," put 
in the Vicar, parenthetically. 

" From all I hear," said Mrs. 
Chester, taking no notice of the 
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interruption, " Roger Valliant is in 
and out of the Cottage like a dog 
in a fair. They are always to- 
gether. Go where you will, what- 
ever little gathering is on foot, you 
will find those two glued to each 
other's sides — she all smiles, and 
he watching over her as if she was 
a bit of precious porcelain that 
would break if she were not prop- 
erly looked after. Why they don't 
get married and have done with it 
all, I can't think ! " 

" Perhaps they can't get mar- 
ried ; perhaps there is some ob- 
stacle." 

" I have thought of that," said 
Mrs. Chester, leaning a little 
nearer to her husband, "she has 
been wandering about the world 
for years, ever since she was eigh- 
teen years old — that she let slip to 
me one day. She has been in every 
large town in Europe, so to speak ; 
he has been five years roaming 
about in all the out-of-the-way 
corners of the globe — I was going 
to say the civilized globe, but I 
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think I may more truly say the 
globe — and of course, it is just 
possible that one or other of them 
has had an entanglement — is troub- 
led with an entanglement." 

"I would not say it if I were 
you, Angela," said the Vicar drily. 

" My dear James, I am not going 
to breathe it, or hint it, or admit 
it except to yourself, but I think 
it is not at all unlikely. After all, 
although Vera Blount inherited the 
Cottage from her uncle, we know 
nothing whatever about her. She 
was an utter stranger to Land- 
raques, just as he was ; and remem- 
ber, James, that during the whole 
time he lived at the Cottage he 
remained a stranger to Landraques, 
as you and I both well remember. 
Why should she have this disincli- 
nation to have a companion ? You 
remember when I suggested that 
Miss Quinton would be a suitable 
addition to her household how she 
snubbed me, turned the conversa- 
tion, and indeed, flatly refused to 
discuss the question at all. Why 
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should it be ? Is it a natural thing 
for a young woman of four-and- 
twenty, as she was then, to live 
entirely alone ? Is it a natural 
thing for a girl to have travelled 
here and there and everywhere 
while she was actually in her teens, 
and alone ? " 

"You don't know that she was 
alone," said he. 

" No, but I have never heard the 
smallest suggestion that she was 
other than alone." 

" She may have lived in fam- 
ilies." 

" Yes, she may^ but we don't 
know ; we know nothing about 
her. She is a complete stranger." 

" * Know ye the stranger wom- 
an ? '" quoted the Vicar in tones 
of mock tragedy. 

" Ah, there you go, James, al- 
ways the same ! Still, although I 
don't say a word against Vera 
Blount — why should I? She has 
been everything that is nice and 
charming here — still, I think the 
charms she has are not the charms 
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of a young girl of ordinary family 
life." 

" My dear, you must not forget 
that she has neVer had the chance 
of being the ordinary girl of every- 
day family life. She was left an 
orphan youh^, to the guardianship 
of an uncle who was a confirmed 
recluse; who left her to the guar- 
dianship of an old dry -as -dust 
bafeheloi' laWyer, and she came of 
age and into the entire control of 
her property on the day that she 
wa^ eigteefeti. No\^ be reasonable, 
Angela, be reasonable, and just 
consider what chance such a girl 
has eVer had of becoming the or- 
dinary frivolous miss which de- 
velops into an Alice Munroe ? I 
only ask you to be reasonable." 

" Still, it is very strange that this 
affair should hang fire as it does." 

" It is strange, but after all, it is 
nobody's business but their owri. 
I think that they care for each 
other — it looks so to me on the sur- 
face — ^but we may be quite wrong. 
She may have lost hel* heart else- 
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where ; he may have lost his. She 
may have a husband ; he may have 
a wife. We can conjecture, we 
may surmise, we can suggest, we 
can hint, we can enquire, and what 
does it alf amount to ? We know 
nothing r 

" And Vera Blount," said Mrs. 
Chester, " remains through it all as 
she has been fronl the beginning 
so far as Landraques is concerned 
^the stranger woman ! " 




CHAPTER XIV. 

MARION LENG. 

IN due course of time Alice Mun- 
roe was transformed into the 
wife of Captain Vansittart. It 
was the most fashionable wedding 
that had taken place in Landraques 
for maily a year. The bride was 
very much of a bride ; every out- 
ward sign that is customary for 
ladies on their wedding day was to 
be seen on that dull February 
morning. She wore a Court train, 
a wreath of real orange blossoms, 
carried a " shower " bouquet upon 
which she trod several times dur- 
ing her progress to the altar, and 
was so enveloped in tulle that she 
might well have been taken for a 
picture of Aphrodite rising from 
the ocean. Behind her walked a 
galaxy of beauty in the guise of 
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bridesmaids, all dressed alike in 
crimson and white, and it is safe 
to say each one thinking Alice 
Munroe the luckiest girl who had 
ever lived. She went the length of 
asking Vera to be one of this bevy, 
but Vera declined the honour in a 
tone which admitted of no argu- 
ment. She was very kind and nice, 
and indeed a little motherly in her 
manner towards the bride-elect, 
who was years older than she was, 
by the bye. 

" No, my dear, I have never been 
bridesmaid to anyone, and I would 
rather never be so. I will come to 
your wedding with pleasure, and 
of course I shall send you a re- 
membrance of me, but you must 
excuse me from being one of your 
bridesmaids," and Alice had no 
choice but to excuse her. Vera's 
gift on the occasion took the form 
of a set of sleeve links with " A. 
v." in sapphires on each, and Roger 
Valliant sent her a diamond arrow 
brooch, which, as Mrs. Chester re- 
marked to the Rev. James after- 
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wards, " had been let fly a little too 
late in the day ! " And then the cus- 
tomary observances being over, the 
good people of Landraques went 
home to shake the rice out of their 
heads and collars, and to take up 
life as it had been before. 

" I hate weddings ! " said the 
lawyer to his wife. " What on earth 
those idiots wanted to pelt me with 
their rice for is beyond my compre- 
hension ! It is all very well to pelt 
the bride and bridesmaids, and the 
groom and groomsman, but why 
they should pelt an old unoffending 
Benedick like me I don't know." 

" Well, dear, perhaps they were 
thinking of number two when I am 
put out of the road and done with.** 

" Oh, you will see me out and 
have a couple more husbands after 
I am gone,** was his tenderly con- 
jugal retort. " But, at all events,** 
he continued, " if ever I get married 
again, I will take deuced good care 
I have no rice throwing ! ** 

"I wouldn't if I were you," said 
his wife, feelingly. 
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Meantime Vera had wrapped her- 
self in a fur cloak and had driven 
home. 

" I ap coming after you in a few 
minutes,'* said Valliant, as they 
parted. He so quickly followed 
her that she had barely reached the 
house and divested herself of her 
robes ere he walked into the warm 
and cosy drawing - room. " Ton 
my word," he remarked, as he 
stood chafing his hands together 
before the fire, " I never saw Alice 
Munroe look so nearly pretty be- 
fore ! " 

" Oh, she is very pretty, Roger." 

" Yes, she looked pretty to-day," 
he admitted ; " but still, I cannot 
tell what poor old Vansittart could 
have been thinking of, and he is a 
fine looking chap, too." 

" And he looked so proud," said 
Vera, stirring the fire into a yet 
ruddier blaze. 

" I wish that I stood in his shoes," 
remarked the Squire. 

" What ? " 

" Oh, I don't mean with her. I 
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need not have waited till now — at 
least, I ought not to have said that. 
You see, we have known each other 
all our lives, child, and of course if 
we had been attracted towards each 
other, we could have done it ten 
years ago without waiting till now. 
I daresay she will be very happy, 
I hope she will, but," turning and 
catching hold of her hands, " I look 
at every woman with a jaundiced 
eye . . . there is only one face 
in the world for me, only one love 
in my life, and she was never called 
— Alice Munroe ! " 

It was such little scenes as these 
which proved incontestably every 
now and again to Vera that he was 
hers for all time, for ever. Just at 
first she had been wont to tell him 
that he was wrong, that he was 
wasting a precious life for the sake 
of one which, owing to misfortune, 
was a blighted existence, but on 
several occasions he had upbraided 
her so bitterly and scolded her so 
violently, had declared himself to 
be absolutely happy and satisfied 
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in such extravagant terms, that she 
had long ago come to the conclu- 
sion that the kindest thing she 
could do was simply to let events 
take their own course without at- 
tempting to influence him even for 
good ; and it must be • admitted 
that the bondage in which she held 
him, and in which she herself was 
held, was very sweet to the woman 
who had from her budding girlhood 
put aside all dreams of love as be- 
ing not for her. 

So life flowed on. Twice during 
the winter she went up to London 
for a few days in order to consult 
her lawyers and to make additions 
to her wardrobe. Each time Roger 
Valliant had seen her ' comfortably 
into the train, each time he had 
met her on her return ; on his part 
he had not needed to go away and 
he had not gone. He had never 
been so long at Pinehbld before, 
not since his childhood, but as he 
explained to her and to others who 
ventured to twit him mildly with 
having become a stay-at-home, he 
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had nothing to gain by leaving it — 
" Why should I go away ? " he said. 
" I have knocked about for years, 
seen the world, done everything, 
been everywhere, found out the 
hollowness of it all. I am getting 
to that time of life when my own 
cook and my own bed and my own 
dogs and my own horses are more 
to me than anything else. I have 
got a thoroughly comfortable 
house, I have first class hunting, 
first class shooting, excellent fish- 
ing, and a climate that suits me 
down to the ground ! " So the 
chill winter grew into spring, spring 
blossomed into summer, summer 
waned into the gorgeous hues of 
autumn, and Landraques was once 
more beginning to think of its 
Christmas festivities. 

It happened one afternoon that 
Roger Valliant had ridden over to 
the Cottage. He found Vera quite 
alone, for she still kept up her day 
and discouraged casual visits from 
all others excepting himself. She 
was reading an illustrated paper 
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which had just reached her ; her 
gown was loose, of a pale primrose 
colour, her hair was simply gath- 
ered up into a knot at the back of 
her head, the collie pup now grown 
into an animal of magnificent beau- 
ty was lying at her feet, and she 
looked younger, lovelier, and more 
bewitching * to him than she had 
ever done before. She put out one 
hand to him as Freda closed the 
door behind him — "Ah, is that 
you ? " she said, with the sweet 
familiarity which renders formal 
greeting unnecessary. " I was just 
wondering whether you would be 
over to-day or not ? ** 

" Yes. I went into Chesterton 
this morning about one or two 
things. I am going to give a cou- 
ple of little dinners. Vera." 

" Are you ? " 

" Yes. I have been out to din- 
ner a good deal lately. I think I 
ought to do something in return, 
and if you fix the dates, I will get 
Mrs. Chester to come and do host- 
ess again. By the bye, couldn't 
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you do something of the kind 
soon ? " 

" Yes, I might do. I will, if you 
wish it. I suppose I ought to have 
a few people. Shall it be a dinner, 
or a dance, or what ? " 

"I should have a dinner one 
night and a dance another, if I 
were you. You cannot ask all the 
young people to dinner." 

" No, that is so ; well, I don*t 
mind. Let us settle the dates now 
— Ah, here is Freda with the tea. 
Will you have a liqueur with yours ? 
If you have ridden from Chester- 
ton you must be cold." 

" I don't mind." 

" Get Mr. Valliant a liqueur, 
Freda," said the mistress of the 
Cottage to the maid. 

" I will pour out your tea," said he, 
" there — it is just as you like it, and 
here is a batch of letters for you." 

" They will keep," said Vera. 

" No — no, don't mind me, open 
them, they may be invitations 
which will make a change in our 
arrangements," 
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Ajid he was right, for the very 
first letter that she opened was an 
invitation for a dinner party for a 
date a fortnight later. Her next 
letter was from a lady living in 
Rome with whom she occasionally 
corresponded. It was long and 
very interesting, and ended with 
an entreaty that she would come 
out and spend the first part of the 
year with her — " I am in the most 
absolutely comfortable boarding 
house that I have ever stayed in," 
this friend said. " Rome is quite 
delightful this winter, and from 
what I hear will be more so as the 
New Year sets in. Do let me per- 
suade you to come out and join 
me. 1 am sure you must be tired 
of being in your worshipped Cot- 
tage living a life like a potato." 

" Not so much like a potato as 
might be," said Roger Valliant, 
with a laugh as Vera read this 
complimentary sentence to him. 
"You won't go to Rome, will 
you?" 

" I don't think so. I should not 
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mind going in April, it is very cold 
here in April, Roger, April and 
May, but I don't think I shall go 
to Rgme. , I should rather like to 
spend a couple of months on the 
Riviera, but not Rome. I was in 
Rome the day I was nineteen, 
much too late in the year, I know, 
but still I was there, I had been 
there all the winter, and I never 
want to see Rome again — never ! " 
She picked up another letter with 
a sigh. " It is nothing," she said, 
in reply to his look, " only a line 
from my dressmaker, and this — is 
only a bill, nothing interesting. 
. This looks like another one," she 
remarked, picking up the last of 
the pile. She glanced at it, then 
turned to the signature — " Wring- 
hem and Stout ! Who in the world 
are they ? What an extraordinary 
letter ! Just listen to this — * Dear 
Madam, We shall be obliged if you 
will be good enough to appoint a 
day during the next week on which 
we can have an interview with you 
on a matter of the gravest impor- 
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tance. We are acting in the inter- 
est of our client who has hitherto 
been known under the name of 
Miss Marion Leng. Our Mr. 
Stout will have pleasure in waiting 
upon you at any hour you may 
appoint. Kindly reply as early 
as possible, and believe us, Mad- 
am, Yours obediently, Wringhem 
& Stout.' " 

"Who the dickens are Wring- 
hem & Stout ? ** asked Roger. 

" Wringhem & Stout, Solicitors, 
Old Jewry, London, E.G.," replied 
Vera looking at the heading of 
the note-paper. 

"And who is their client who 
has been known under the name 
of Miss Marion Leng ? " he asked 

" I never heard of her in my life 
before ! " replied Vera. 





CHAPTER XV. 

OUR MR. STOUT. 

IN reply to the mysterious .letter 
of Messrs. Wringhem & Stout 
Vera replied saying that she 
would be at home during the whole 
of the following Thursday, and 
that Mr. Stout might call upon her 
at any time after ten o'clock in 
the morning. Accordingly, about 
eleven o'clock Freda came and told 
her that the gentleman was in the 
drawing-room. Vera went to him at 
once and in a single moment, what- 
ever else was left in doubt,&he was 
positively assured of his intense re- 
spectability. He was a man of about 
fifty years old, tall, bland, urbane, 
and an unmistakable gentleman. 

"Good morning, Mr. Stout ! " 
said the mistress of the Cottage, 
holding out her hand to him. 
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" Good morning, Madam." 
" Did you drive over ? " V 

" I drove over in a vehicle." 
" And did you tell the driver to 
put up ? " 

" I did not,' Madam. With your 

permission " 

" No, don't trouble, I will ring. 
Oh, Freda," she said, "tell this 
gentleman's driver to put up and 
Thomas will give the horse a feed." 
" Very good, Madam," said Fre- 
da. 

Then Vera turned again to her 
visitor — " Mr. Stout, you wanted to 
see me on business ?" 

"On the most important busi- 
ness, Madam," he replied. 
" Well, I am at your service." 
" I feel," said the lawyer, resting 
his elbows upon the arms of his 
chair and putting the tips of his 
fingers together in his most pro- 
fessional attitude, " that the matter 
which I have to broach to you is 
one which will cause you the live- 
liest concern." 

"Really? I hope.it is nothing 
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to do with my guardian, Mr. 
Wood ? " 

" No, Madam ; we have not any 
connection with that gentleman. 
The fact is we are acting in the in- 
terests of our client who has been 
known hitherto under the name of 
Marion Leng." 

" So you said in your letter,'* said 
Vera. 

" May I ask does the name con- 
vey anything to you ? " 

"Nothing whatever," Miss 
Blount replied. 

" Nothing ? You never heard it 
before ? " 

" Never, to my knowledge." 

" H'm ! Well, it is likely to be 
of considerable interest to you in 
time to come." 

" Mr. Stout," said Vera, sitting 
quite upright in her chair, and rest- 
ing her chin upon her hand, " yoA 
have come this morning to break 
a piece of disagreeable news to me 
—I can see it in your face. I know 
it is so, I gathered as much. from 
the tone of your letter — do me a 
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favour, don*t break it to me, tell 
me at once, plain out, in good un- 
derstandable English, what it is 
that you have come to tell me." 

" Well, Miss Blount— the fact is 
our client, who has been known as 
Miss Marion Leng, came to us 
some months ago with certain in- 
formation " 

" Mr. Stout," said Vera, tapping 
her fingers upon his arm, " don't 
break it to me. Tell me in plain 
English who i$ Marion Leng." 

" Marion Leng," said the lawyer, 
dropping his professional attitude 
and tone, " is yourself J " 

" Will you say that again ? " said 
she, looking at him with brows 
drawn together and a general air 
of blank want of understanding 
about her whole face and person. 

" You are Marion Leng," said 
the lawyer. 

" I am Marion Leng ! What in 
the world do you mean ? " 

" I mean," said the lawyer, " pre- 
cisely what I say — ;this is a most 
disagreeable errand tome — I would 
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rather have written it, I would 
rather .have broken it to you, but 
you would insist that I should tell 
you plain out, in understandable 
English what I meant. My client 
was the daughter — the only child 
of the late Oscar Blount. He died 
in her infancy. Mrs. Blount was 
a very delicate woman " 

" That was my mother," said 
Vera. 

" Mrs. Blount was not your moth- 
er,** said the lawyer, in decided ac- 
cents. " Mrs. Blount, the wife of 
Oscar Blount and the sister of the 
late Ralph Lennard, was a very 
delicate woman, and the birth of 
her child to a certain extent un- 
hinged her mind. I don't mean to 
convey that she was mad — Mrs. 
Blount was never mad, but her mind 
was affected a good deal by the 
trouble of her husband's illness, 
then likely to prove fatal at no very 
remote period, and she was more 
or less in the power of those about 
her. Mrs. Blount was not a very 
young woman. She had been mar- 
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ried many years with no idea of 
ever having a child, and the birth 
of this little girl was as great a sur- 
prise to herself and her husband as 
it \^as a matter for regret. It was 
impossible therefore that she could 
nourish this baby, and the services 
of a respectable labourer's wife in 
an adjacent village were requisi- 
tioned. Mrs. Leng had a baby pre- 
cisely one week older than the baby 
of Mrs. Oscar Blount. Mrs. Leng 
was employed as its wet nurse with 
permission to go home to the vil- 
lage where her husband lived once 
a week in order that she might see 
her own child. Her child was left 
in the care of her mother, an old 
woman almost blind, and as a mat- 
ter of fact totally unfitted for the 
care of a young infant. When she 
had been a week in her new employ- 
ment, she went home to see her 
baby ; she found it puling, miser- 
able, and exceedingly fretful and 
she took it away from her mother 
and to the house of Mrs. Oscar 
Blount, telling Mr. Blount the cir- 
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cumstances and asking him to al- 
low it to remain for a couple of 
days in the nursery with her foster 
child in order that she might look 
out for a suitable motherly woman 
in the same village, who would take 
care of her baby while she was 
nourishing the child of Mrs. Oscar 
Blount. This, Mr. Blount at once 
consented to, and the two babies 
remained in the nursery at the Pri- 
ory. The following day Mrs. Leng, 
after dressing her charge and put- 
ting it to sleep in its cradle, began 
to make the toilet of her own infant. 
Not unnaturally she contrasted the 
fine and costly clothing which her 
foster child wore with the rougher 
garments of her own flesh and 
blood, and out of a spirit of half 
joking mothgrly tenderness, she 
dressed the child for the nonce in 
a set of the garments provided for 
Mrs. Blount's baby. The two chil- 
dren were not dissimilar ; they were 
both girls. All the day this little 
child wore the garments of the 
richer one, and when a few hours 
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later Mrs. Leng discovered a per- 
son in the village able and willing 
to do her duty by the child, it oc- 
curred to her that her own child 
was puling, weakly, and fretful, 
chiefly for want of the nourishment 
it should by nature and by right 
have had, and that if she were to 
place the Blount baby in charge of 
the nurse for a week, she could 
make her own strong and well again 
and change them as easily as she 
was changing them then. The 
plan succeeded admirably and was 
in reality quite simple. The ex- 
treme illness of the mother pre- 
vented her from knowing that the 
change had been made, indeed, she 
never saw the child for several 
weeks ; the father was in the most 
precarious health and was entirely 
taken up by the illness of his wife ; 
the doctor took the word of the 
nurse that her charge was strong 
and healthy, and with the return to 
the natural nourishment this baby, 
Marion Leng, soon became as 
strong and well as it had been 
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aforetime. A week went by, Mrs, 
Leng remained in charge of the 
nursery at the Priory, taking an ex- 
orbitant wage for nursing her own 
infant, while the child upon whom 
this care should have been lavished 
was put out to nurse in the village 
for a consideration of five or six 
shillings a week. It was then that 
the diabolical scheme — for I can 
call it nothing else — of not effect- 
ing a second change came into this 
poor ignorant woman's head. 'She 
felt that if the sickly child of a sick- 
ly father and mother died, it would 
be no particular grief to any one 
and would not much matter. She 
felt that she was very comfortably 
provided for nursing her own child, 
who would be brought up and edu- 
cated in a position far above any- 
thing that her own father and moth- 
er could do for her. Soon after- 
wards, Mr. Blount was taken worse 
and died, and Mrs. Blount was for 
many weeks utterly prostrated by 
illness and her grief at the loss of 
her husband. The little child in 
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the nursery flourished and throve 
apace, and at the end of a year 
Mrs. Leng was then afraid — fear- 
ing that she might be thrown into 
prison, fearing that utter ruin might 
be her portion — to avow the crime 
which she had committed. She only 
died a few months ago, having con- 
fessed the story which I have told 
you before the clergyman of her 
parish. Her daughter, who is really 
the heiress of the Blount family and, 
I understand, of the late Mr. Ralph 
Lennard, gre^ up to womanhood 
far'stronger and more hardy in con- 
stitution- than might reasonably 
have been expected. She received 
an ordinary village school educa- 
tion, which she has supplemented 
by much study, and being ambitious 
on her own account, she entered 
into a hospital in the nearest town 
and became a trained nurse. And 
this young lady, who has hitherto 
passed under the name of Marion 
Leng, is my client, and in her inter- 
ests I have sought this interview 
this morning. Now, my dear Mad- 
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am, I have told you my story as 
plainly and as uncompromisingly as 
even you could wish." 

For a few moments Vera sat star- 
ing at the lawyer as 4f her mind 
was an utter and absolute blank. 
" I don't think," she said, at last, 
" that I have quite taken in all that 
you have told me. Do you mean 
me to understand that / — this per- 
son," touching her bosom, "am not 
the child of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Blount ? " 

"That is precisely what I do 
mean to convey," said the lawyer. 
" I much regret that I should have 
to bring such terrible news to a 
lady who has been accustomed to 
live in the style in which you are 
living, and who has been brought 
up in the belief in which you have 
been brought up. My client agrees 
with me, my client is most anxious 
you should understand that she 
feels that you have been as bad- 
ly treated as she has been her- 
self " 

" Stop ! " said Vera, " that is not 
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my anxiety — my trouble. I want 
to know whether I am Vera Blount, 
or am I Marion Leng? " 

"You are Marion Leng," said 
the lawyer, "or, to be more abso- 
lutely correct, you are Vera Leng, 
for you in your own person were 
christened Vera, though as the 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Blount, 
therefore you are Vera Leng." 

" And my father and mother were 
humble cottage people in the vil- 
lage in which Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Blount lived when their child was 
born?" 

^' That is precisely so." 

"You are quite sure ?" 

" Madam," said the lawyer, " I 
have gone very carefully into this 
question. I have been down to 
Portrington, I have seen the doc- 
tor, I have seen the registers, I 
have seen various people who were 
living at the time that this took 
place, I have seen the woman who 
nursed the child whom Mrs. Leng 
declared to be her own. She is 
old, but she is in full possession of 
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her faculties, and I am sorry to say 
— I am glad for my client, but at 
the same time I am exceedingly 
sorry for you — that it is simply an 
indisputable matter. Of course, 
you may defend your right to this 
property " 

•* I don't want to defend my right 
to the property. I want to know 
• — is it an indisputable fact that I 
am not the child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Blount, but the child of a 
labourer and his wife ? " 

"Quite indisputable. You are 
the child of a labourer and his 
wife." 

" There is no doubt of it ? " said 
Vera. 

" There is no doubt of it. If I 
had not one conclusive piece of 
evidence, the whole chain of cir- 
cumstances would be sufficient to 
establish the claim of my client to 
be adjudged the true child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Oscar Blount ; but among 
others whom I saw at this time 
was the old doctor who, as it hap- 
pened, brought both children into 
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the world, one a week in advance 
of the other. The entry in his 
books thus describes the birth 
of Mrs. Blount's baby — 'Eleven 
o'clock p.m. Mrs. Blount, female 
child ; healthy, but ill nourished. 
Has Curious brown mark in palm 
of left hand.' My client has a curi- 
ous brown mark in the palm of her 
left hand." 

" And /," said Vera, " have no 
mark of any kind about me ! " 





CHAPTER XVI. 



IN a perfect tumult and tempest 
of emotions, Vera Blount — for 
I must still call her so to my 
readers — turned to the grave man 
of law. "Mr. Stout," she said, 
"you have been very kind to me, 
you have broken this with a deli- 
cacy and gentleness that I had no 
right to expect, but it seems to me 
that I have been all these years 
usurping the place of one who has 
lived a hard life through the sin of 
my mother. My mother, you say 
is dead ; I don't remember Mrs. 
Blount, whom I have always called 
my mother, but it would not be- 
come me to say anything against 
the woman who gave me life and 
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who sinned for me. Don't think 
for a moment that I grudge giving 
the rightful owner of this property 
her own again, but I must ask you 
— where is she, Miss Marion 
Blount ? " said Vera. 

" My client is at the Queen's 
Head Hotel at Chesterton. We 
came down together yesterday," 
Mr. Stout replied. 

" I will go over and see her at 
once — I must see her alone before 
you say one word, and when I have 
satisfied myself, she can come back 
here and take possession at once. 
I suppose," she added, as an after- 
thought, " that in strict law she 
will require every farthing there 
has been expended upon my edu- 
cation and by me since I came into 
full possession of Mr. Lennard's 
property ; but I have nothing — I am 
penniless, if the property is all 
hers." 

" My client," said the lawyer, 
" will do nothing that will in the 
least reflect hardly upon you. What 
you have had, you have spent hon- 
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estly, believing it to be your own, 
indeed, she wished me to say that 
— ^look here, Miss Leng, for I must 
call you by your proper name, there 
is just this — Mr. Ralph Lennard 
left his property to you, he knew 
you, he educated you, and he left 
his property to you ; there is just 
the chance that your lawyer might 
advise you to fight the claim, not 
upon the score of your birth, be- 
cause we have evidence which is 
indisputable, but upon this point — 
that Mr. Lennard left the whole of 
his property to you^ personally,*' 

** Not another word — not an- 
other word ! Mr. Lennard left this 
property not to me, but to the child 
of his dead sister ; he left it to her 
for a special reason which I must 
explain to your client without the 
delay of a moment — it is a secret, 
an inherited secret between Mr. 
Lennard and me which I have 
never betrayed except to one soul 
in the world. It is my duty, there- 
fore, to tell it to your client with- 
out furth(2r delay. If you will ext 
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cuse me, I will order your carriage 
and my pony trap — I mean Miss 
Blount's pony trap." 

She touched the bell and gave 
her orders to Freda. " If you will 
excuse me, I will come to you in 
five minutes.'* 

She went upstairs to fetch her 
hat and a fur - trimmed coat 
"Freda," she said, as she reached 
the hall again, " I want you to tell 
Williams to saddle the brown pony 
and to ride over to Pinehold with 
this at once. If Mr. Valliant is not 
there, tell them to find him with as 
little delay as possible. I don't 
know whether I shall be back for 
lunch, but you must be prepared 
for others to come back with me if 
necessary. I may come back alone, 
I may not return at all. Now, Mr. 
Stout," she said, going back into 
the drawing-room, "I have only 
one thing to do and then I am 
ready." She opened the little 
drawer in her desk with the key 
contained in her bracelet, and tak- 
ing out the packet which she had 
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given to Roger Valliant on the 
memorable night that she had told 
him her history and thrust it into 
the breast pocket of her coat " I 
will not go with you, because the 
pony trap may be necessary to 
bring Miss Blount back again. She 
is sure to want to see the home 
out of which she has been kept so 
long." 

She led the way to the front 
door, where the hired carriage and 
the smart pony trap were awaiting 
them.. Without further excuse, she 
got into the cart and drove herself 
swiftly away, going in, the direc- 
tion of Chesterton. Of course, she 
reached the little country town 
long before the heavier hired car- 
riage, and driving straight into the 
yard of the Queen's Head, she 
gave her trap over into the hands 
of the ostler and walked into the 
house. 

" You have a lady called Miss 
Blount here?" she said to the 
waiter, who met her in the hall. 

" Yes, Miss." 
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" I should be glad to see her. 
Tell her that — " she half hesitated 
to give the name which until the 
previous day had been a totally 
strange, one to her, " tell her Miss 
Leng is waiting to see her." 

In a moment the man returned 
and asked her to follow him. She 
was shewn into a small private 

sitting-room, furnished after the 

I. 

usual manner of such rooms in 
country hotels, where a tall, fair 
young woman, who might have 
been just such a baby as she her- 
self had been, was sitting reading 
by the window. She rose hurried- 
ly and with a certain amount of 
agitation in her manner, and came 
to meet her visitor. 

"You are Marion Blount," said 
Vera. 

" Vera Blount," said the strange 
girl, in a nervou? voice. 

" Well, but you see, if you and I 
were changed when we were babies, 
you were christened Marion and I 
was christened Vera. Don't you 
think as we have been accustomed 
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SO long to call ourselves by these 
names that it would be foolish to 
try to make any alteration now ? " 

" Is that all you have to say to 
me ? " said the stranger in aston- 
ishment. 

" Oh, dear no, but that was the 
first thing that occurred to me." 
She looked at Marion Blount curi- 
ously, noticed her wide-eyed con- 
sternation that she should not 
be heart-broken at the loss of her 
inheritance, then she put out both 
her hands and took the hands 
of the stranger woman. "You 
thought that I should be crushed 
at having to give up this pretty 
place, the large income, the par- 
entage that I have feared was mine 
— everything. Oh, if you knew 
what you have done for me, if you 
knew the burden you have liftied 
off my heart ! I have been all 
these years trading on your name, 
trading on your position, spending 
your money, robbing you — though 
innocently — of everything that 
might have made life pleasant and 
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comfortable to you ; and all I may 
do for you is to take my burden, 
whic!h I have carried for eight long 
years, and cast it upon your shoul- 
ders ! "- " ' 

" What burden ? " said the other 
in a strangely moved voice. 

" A burden which — God help 
you ! — I thought was mine only. 

I cannot tell you look, the day 

that I was eighteen years old — the 
day that you were really eighteen 
years old — my guardian, who 
should have been your guardian, 
gave me this letter from Ralph 
Lennard, who left me — no, you^ us^ 
I might almost say, the Cottage 
and all his property. I took it, 
read it, and accepted it as my irre- 
vocable fate ! My dear, it is your 
letter, not mine ; I can do nothing 
but hand it over to you." 

" But you are not grievously 
hurt ? " 

" Hurt ? Oh, you have given 

me life ! You have taken the 
property which I thought was 
mine — I don't deny your right, 
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your lawyer has proved it too 
clearly even for my lawyers to ob- 
ject — you take the property* but 
you have already lifted from my 
shoulders the awful burden which 
has weighed me down to the very 
ground since first I knew that it 
existed. I can only say, read this. 
I hate to have to give it to you — I 
would have liked to have burnt it, 
only it would not be fair. Read it 
for yourself ! ** 

And the stranger woman, moved 
beyond words to express, took the 
letter and read it. " Well," she 
said, after she had come to the 
end, " I am a nurse, I don't be- 
lieve in the heredity of leprosy, to 
begin with. I was trained under 
Doctor Syncox Webb," naming a 
great authority on leprosy. " My 
uncle may have been right, at all 
events, he was kind and merciful, 
but when you come to think of it, 
I am no different to what I was 
yesterday. If it comes, it will not 
come any more quickly because I 
know that there is a possibility of 
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it than it would have come had I 
continued to think myself Marion 
Leng." 

" You don't feel it ! You are 
not crushed ! You do not mind ! " 

" It is no use feeling it, it is no 
use being crushed, it is no use 
minding," said Marion Blount, de- 
liberately, " if it is to be, it will 
coftie ; if it is my fate, well, I will 
meet it. I have been knocked 
about in the world, I have lived 
hard, I am glad to get into any 
refuge. Mind you, I don't want 
to be hard on you, I don't want 
to turn you out without a provi- 



sion." 



" I don't want a penny ! " said 
Vera. " You have opened the door 
for a life of the utmost luxury and 
love and happiness to me. I will 
take away my clothes, because 
they would not fit you, and I would 
like to take my dog, because it 
was given to me^ myself — to Vera 
Blount — but for the rest, it is all 
yours. I have only been the wrong 
possessor for a little time 1 



iiO^ viiD vir mn inc tbHi 1 iinvt 



Half ac Tjonr iHitr, IIci^et Ta^.- 

j'iitrt, w"A\ iii^ nciTMr lil- of ct icTher, 

itvi.*;d <jf xbe waixer. rhf- szbdc 
iraiter vbo had amnmsii Tena a 
l;ttk tJjXK: prtrv-ionsij. 

** Wti], -Sir,** retETDfid xbc mas. 
** Mivfe hj<junt, sbe come this mom- 
ifjj( from Ixi^Dckaiu aaad the orhcr 
Mi>^ii Blouat, she come later on 
with th« trap and tbe bay pony, 
hhtt call<:d herself Miss Z^*//^, bat 
whi<.h i» Miss Blount and which is 
Mi>iii Ixrnj^, blame me if /know !*' 

*MVcII, Uke me to the Miss 
UUmni that has the bay pony, any- 
way/' 

So Roger Valliantwas ushered 
into another sitting-room, the 
prototype of the one in which the 
fofttcr sisters had met, and after 
the delay of a minute or so Vera 
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came to him. Oh, it was so soon 
told — so soon ! 

" And you know, Roger," she 
ended, " if you don't like to marry 
a woman whose mother was a 
cheat and whose father was only a 
day labourer, humble, and let us 
hope honest, I shall never blame 
you. Why, I am so turned topsy- 
turvy I don't know whether my 
name is Vera or Marion, or Blount 
or Leng ! Or whether I am mad, 
or what is the matter with me ! " 

^^ Mrs. Roger Valliant^'' said he, 
" don't talk nonsense ! " 



THE END. 
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